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BUDWEISER 


helped make life on the Mississippi 


grand, gay and gallant 


Back in the happy times that MarkTwain Today, BUDWEISER is brewed just as it 


bere 
wrote about, every steamboat on the Mis- always was. It has the maximum of alco- poate Ot herterva. jihad 
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SISSIPpI tried to outdo all the others in the hol allowed by law and the same old tang, 


magnificence of its menu. They were de- the same fine flavors of choice barley and 


termined that fine foods should not suffer imported a hops. Drink BUD- 


for lack of fine drink. So— fo: x BUD.- ; 
eae: ee WEISER with your meals. Nothing brings 


WEISER became the most popular bottled i : 
out the flavors of delicious dishes better 


, 7 ; Tg} th duveiser 
than does this fine, old brew. Whether it ’ enpnal Bu . 
licious dishes so smoothly. Not only on theicest Cereabs ond é 0 


be with a ham sandwich or a full course “esshodjed & comprom lo Federal: a 


beer on the river because it matched de- 


the river, but everywhere, this beer was 


Mnheuser -Bus che 


the favorite among those who gallantly dinner, BUDWEISER tastes better with food St Louis: Mo. 


‘drank like gentlemen’— temperately. and food tastes better with BUDWEISER. 


Bottled exclusively by Anheuser-Busch in the largest and finest bottling plant in the world 


AN HE US ER-8BU S ST. LOUIS 








And when you want ginger ale. . . BUSCH EXTRA DRY, 
America’s finest ginger ale, fits every occasion—in the home, at 
the club, for dancing and dining, for old and young of both sexes. 





Make the most 
of smoking 


SMOKE ALL YOU WANT 
BUT STAY MOUTH-HAPPY! 


At Play... Striding across the 
fairways or speeding along the 
highways . . . the pleasure of 
play is always keener for a fra- 
grant smoke. But, smoke a ciga- 
rette that keeps your mouth 
tasting cool and clean. That’s 
Spud. There’s no limit to its full- 
flavored tobacco enjoyment. 


At Work ... Business confer- 
ence or solitary session with a 
problem . .. smoking is the “old- 
faithful” in stimulating thought. 
Smoke Spud...as many as 
you want. Get the most out 
of smoking . . . and still stay 
mouth-happy to the end! Spud 
is the grand new freedom in old- 
fashioned tobacco enjoyment. 


MENTHOL-COOLED CIGARETTES - 20 FOR 20c 


(30¢ IN CANADA) - THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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¥Y “I caught my husband using my Mum 
the other day,” runs a recent letter 
to us. 

“He looked a little sheepish, then he 
braced up and said, ‘Well, if you ask me, 
we men need this about as much as you 
women. We certainly perspire more than 
you do. Some of the men I meet every 
day make me wonder about myself.’ 

“How I wish more husbands would 
steal Mum from their wives—especially 
some of the ones I dance with occasion- 
ally! Of course, / can’t tell them. But 
you can. Won't you?” 
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PAGE 42 


VY We will . . . We must admit, men, 
that Nature has one perspiration sys- 
tem for all human beings. And men, just 
the same as women, are victims of odor. 
Needless victims, too. For you can be 
rid of it in just half a minute! 

After your morning shower, just rub 
a littlke Mum under each arm. No fuss, 
no bother. But with that simple precau- 
tion, you're safe for theswhole day 
* Mum is an instant cream deodorant, 
harmless to skin and clothing. And it 
doesn’t interfere with natural perspira- 
tion processes. It just destroys objection- 
able body odor. 

Slip a jar in your traveling bag—it 
doesn’t spill or waste. Use it when you 
dress—and perspiration odor can never 
be detected on your person. All toilet 
counters have Mum, 35c and 60c. Mum 
Mfg. Co., Inc., 75 West St., New York. 
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feet ache and burn, just rub them with a 
little Mum. It’s wonderfully soothing, and 
destroys every trace of unpleasant odor. 
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SCIENTIFICALLY 


Finished Your Dinner? 
Now it’s Acip’s turn to dine! 


Stop tt with Squibb’s 


BALANCED FORMULA 


When you’ve finished eating, small particles of food are left in the 

mouth—in the little crevices where teeth meet gums. In a few hours 

these particles decompose. Bacteria multiply. Some create acid, 
which may begin at once to gnaw at your teeth. 


Germ-acip has deceptively good manners; 
it dines quietly. If it were not so stealthy in 
its gnawing attack on your teeth, you would 
know something must be done about it. 
You can do something about it in the early 
stages—but you're likely to be fooled by the 
lack of warning, and let dental decay reach 
an advanced stage. By that time it’s a job for 
your dentist. Before germ-acids complete 
their deadly work, protect your teeth with 
Squibb Dental Cream. Its scientifically bal- 
anced formula includes the correct amount 
of Milk of Magnesia—a mild, effective 
antacid. It cleans thoroughly, penetrating 
the crevices, helping to combat the forces of 


decay. And more than that, it is soothing, re- 
freshing, delightful to use, and safe. Squibb’s 
contains no grit or irritant — nothing that 
can injure the teeth or gums. 

Get the big, economical tube of Squibb 
Dental Cream and start brushing your teeth 
with it tonight! 


When your dentist advises you 
to use sodium perborate, ask 
the druggist for Squibb Oral 
Perborate. This pure and effec- 
tive preparation is more pleas- 
ant-tasting than the unflavored 
product. The novel double cap 
on the handy bottle facilitates 
pouring the powder on a tooth- 
brush, or a measured amount 
for solution in water, for use 
as a mouthwash. 


Copyright 1932 E. R. Squibb & Sons 


SQUIBB DENTAL CREAM 





Get Readjusted 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H, ECKER, PRESIDENT 








HE MEN who made the United States the richest 
§ iprrerons in the world did not go about wringing 
their hands and quaking in their boots. They worked 
—whether the going was easy or whether it was hard. 


For nearly three years too many men, who themselves 
have had plenty to eat and to drink, good beds to 
sleep in and comfortable homes, have spent hours and 
hours predicting hard luck and disaster. 


Last spring such men were saying that the United 
States appeared to be headed for bankruptcy. Since 
then the Government has begun to cut its expenses 
and increase its income. It is resolutely facing its diffi- 
culties. There is no reason for anyone to fear that 
the nation may fail in its obligations, or collapse. 


The man who is saturated with gloom spreads it. 
When he loses his sane, clear-eyed viewpoint he may 
seek sympathy, but what he really needs is to be 
shaken out of an unhealthy frame of mind. 


And the man who hoards not only robs his family but 
fails to do his share in promoting normal business and 
employment of workers. He aggravates the condition 
which he deplores. 


Some men need jobs—need them badly. They must 
be helped. But more men need to get readjusted to 
conditions as they exist. These men may need to re- 
adjust their mode of living or their way of thinking. 


Worries fester and grow in the dark. They shrivel 
and vanish in the light. There are times in every 
man’s life—whether he be strong or weak, brave or 
cowardly—when he needs the counsel of someone 
who is unafraid. And there are many who know 
that our country has battled through difficult periods 
and has always emerged stronger than before. 


Get readjusted. 









~ ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 





























FORTY-NINTH YEAR 











“It is just a great big family party. 
—FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 








“I think I’ll feel perfectly at home 


in the White House.” 
—MRS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


























“Our present civilization has broken 


out with the hives.” 
—DR. RAY LYMAN WILBUR 


“New York, as a whole, is not 


rotten.” 
—SAMUEL SEABURY 


























“Now is a good time to begin taking 


a daily bath.” 
—JAMES J. CORBETT 


“Prohibition gave us ten years of 
prosperity and it will bring it back.” 
—DR. CLARENCE TRUE WILSON 


























GREAT MINDS AT WORK 











Life Lines 


A MAN in Mississippi who died the 
other day left $200,000 in cash 
and two farms, making the total value 
of the estate about $20,000. 
+ 

Texas has begun a campaign against 
hitch hikers. We've never hitch hiked 
through Texas, but a friend who tried 
it tells us he gave up in disgust when 
people started pointing him out as an 
old landmark. 



























. 

The present golf ball, 1932 model, 
seems to be satisfactory, but we hear 
the U.S.G.A. hopes to do worse on 
next year’s model. 








+ 
A group of psychic investigators in 
Germany failed in an attempt to change 
a goat into a young man, and any dé- 
butante could have told them they made 
the experiment backwards. 









+. 

With the price of crude rubber down 
to three cents per pound you can esti- 
mate the profit some restaurants make 
on a steak sandwich. 

















7 
Imagination enables a man to sit 
z ack in ; : 
Mother—Allan and I are going to have a baby! . ck m s comfortante office cai sat 
“Who's Allan2” wish he was far away in the country 
sitting on a rail fence. 









The Hit-and-Run Thinker A scientist ridicules the idea that 
kissing shortens life. It just makes the 


ADIES and Gentlemen of the year 2732: This is the thousandth anniversary of time pass more quickly. 








the birth of George Washington. I hope you have not confused him with e 
George M. Cohan. True, they make industrial alcohol 
° taste like spoiled eggs and 







smell like garlic, but you 
still can’t distinguish it 
from moonshine. 












Woman is a plaything. When she is anything more than this, 
man becomes the plaything. 











We bought a shirt that 
was advertised to “Laugh 
at the Laundry” and it 
came back with its sides 
split. 





The daily newspaper is the flea-circus of humanity. 























Mid-Victorian kisses were just bunts. Now they are home runs. 















e 
If they want to discour- 
age the drinking of com- 
mercial alcohol, they should 
flavor it with spinach juice. 






One of the greatest sources of suffering is to have an inborn 
sense of honor. 














The lobby is the stowaway in the hold of our Ship of State. 





« 
Penology is the science 
There is only the first kiss. After that there is only the search to recapture it. of crowding 1800 men into a prison 
° built for 800, then appointing a com- 


The brain of the world to-day is just an ash-tray filled with butts and stubs of mission to find out why the inmates 
thought. —Benjamin De Casseres don’t like it. 
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Card Trick 


- « « The Oldest Parlor Menace 


F he doesn’t find someone who 

knows that card trick pretty soon, 
Mr. Cass will probably go crazy. 
The thing has been on his mind for 
eight days, now, and he is beginning 
to mutter in his sleep. His wife is on 
the verge of something, too. She says 
that if Herb spends one more evening 
trying to do that trick, she will lose her 
mind. And the Cass maid is threaten- 
ing. She says no man can talk to her 
the way Mr. Cass has been talking to 
her for the last week. She positively 
refuses to make allowances. 

The thing started at a party 
when someone announced 
that he knew a card trick, and 
went on to work it. Mr. Cass 
could hardly wait until the 
other guest got through, for 
he was reminded that he, too, 
knew a card trick, and he was 
eager to display his skill. In- 
terrupting the applause at the 
completion of the other 
guest’s performance, Mr. Cass 
seized the deck of cards. 

“I know a card trick, too, 
and it’s a beaut,” he an- 
nounced proudly. There were 
murmurs of polite interest and 
the crowd edged closer. All 
except one man, who sidled 
away toward the pantry. 

“First I take the deck of 
cards and sort out the differ- 
ent suits,” Mr. Cass went on. 
“I don’t Aave to sort out the 
different suits, of course, but 
ic will save time.” After a 
good deal of fishing around, 
the job was done. ‘Now, I 
take the ace of spades and put 
it here, and the deuce of 
hearts—no, let’s see, there’s 
a transposition—the deuce of 
diamonds goes here, and the 
trey of diamonds goes here 
and the four of clubs goes 
here.” Mr. Cass beamed 
proudly at the assembled 
guests, who looked properly 
impressed. 

“Now,” proceeded Mr. 
Cass, “I put the deuce of 
spades on the ace, the four 
of hearts on the deuce of dia- 


monds .. .” 


Several onlookers who thought they 
had detected the system uttered cries 
of ‘No, no! Not the four of Aearts!” 
Mr. Cass beamed proudly; it was the 
reaction he had hoped for. His smile 
was benign, if not smug. 

“No, I know what I’m doing,” he 
remarked indulgently. “The four of 
hearts goes on the deuce of diamonds, 
the six of diamonds on the trey, 
and the eight of clubs on the four. 
It isn’t as simple as you thought, I 
guess.” 





N R. CASS hit a snag when he was 

ready to pick up the four piles of 
cards and put them together in one 
full-deck pile. Which was the correct 
order, the right hand pile on the bot- 
tom or the top? He paused for several 
moments, scratching his head for in- 
spiration. He looked pleadingly at his 
wife, but she only shrugged her shoul- 
ders helplessly. He chewed his lips 
and racked his brain, but he couldn't 
be sure. 

“I—it may not work,” he said at 
last. ‘‘I haven’t done it for a long time, 
and I’m a little rusty.” 

“You're doing fine,” the others told 
him. “Go right ahead!” 





“This one’s on me, Thaddeus.” 





So Mr. Cass picked up the cards, 
hoping for the best. Now he dealt 
them off the deck into thirteen piles, 
working swiftly and surely through a 
complicated system which had the 
others raising their eyebrows at its 
intricacy. The astonishment of his audi- 
ence soothed his nerves, and so en- 
abled Mr. Cass to recover his poise 
that, while he was just as uncertain 
about this as he had been about the 
other pick-up procedure, he paused 
hardly at all over the question of the 
order in which to pick up the thirteen 
piles of cards. 

“Now we come to the climax!”’ Mr. 
Cass announced excitedly, when the 
cards were all together again. “I shall 
spell the values of the cards, ‘o-n-e’, 
‘t-w-o’, ‘t-h-r-e-e’, ‘e-i-g-h-t’, ‘j-a-c-k’, 
‘q-u-e-e-n’, and so on. I shall take off 
one card from the top of the deck 
as I say each letter, and in each case 
the card taken off as I say the last 
letter of the word will have the value 
of the word spelled, and it will be a 
heart. Like when I say the ‘t’ of 
‘e-i-g-h-t’, the card I turn will be the 
eight of hearts. Get it?” 

“Yes, yes,” the others assured him. 
“Go ahead!” 


R. CASS shot his cuffs happily 
and started to spell. ““O-n-e!” He 
turned the third card, and it was the 


“How many times 
must I tell you house 
dicks to use the service 


entrance!’ 


ten of clubs. Mr. Cass’ jaw dropped. 
Somebody snickered. Desperately Mr. 
Cass went on. ‘““T-w-o!”” At the “o’, 
he turned the six of diamonds. 
‘T-h-r-e-e!"" moaned Mr. Cass, turn- 
ing the queen of hearts. “F-o-u-r,” he 
said hopelessly, and the deuce of dia- 
monds appeared. 

It was a moment of considerable 
embarrassment for Mr. Cass. “I guess 
I didn’t do it right,” he confessed at 
last. “But it can be worked! I’ve done 
it, and I could do it again if I could 
remember the system.” The other 
guests comforted him, told him they 
were sure the trick could be done and 
that he could do it, and urged him 


“Now I remem- 


ber—I done it!” 


not to worry about it. Someone tact- 
fully changed the subject, and the 
party went on. 


UT Mr. Cass refused to be 
soothed. He spent the rest of the 
evening trying to discover the right 
combination. Once he thought he had 
it and got the first six cards right, but 
the seventh was wrong and so were the 
others. Mrs. Cass finally dragged him 
home, but not to bed. He stayed up 
most of the night wrestling with the 
problem, and he has done the same 
every night since. He goes to his office 
as usual but he will see no one except 
on the most urgent business. It is sus- 
pected that he has a deck of cards at 
the office. 

That is why Mr. Cass—and Mrs. 
Cass, too—would like to find someone 
who knows the trick. Both are near the 
breaking point. —John C. Emery. 


Colloguy on the B. M. T. 


He fell out the winda. 
Waddaya mean he fell out the winda? 
He fell out, I tell yuh. 
In Brooklyn? 
Yeah. An’ he had nothin’ on. 
Nothin’ on? 
Yeah, nood—you know. 
Y’mean he fell out the winda—nood ? 
Yeah, nood. An’ he wasn’t hurt atall. 
Gawd! Didje see *im? 
Naw, Mazie seen ’im. 
She seen ‘im fall? 
Yeah, he slipped an’ fell out, they told 
"er. 
‘Magine—in the nood! 
Yeah, in the nood. 
Sheila Smith. 
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“Here, you two! Cut out the comedy!” 


Delivering the Steinway 


. . . Metamorphoses 


WASN'T annoyed by the insolently 

long ring, nor by the series of im- 
patient short ones that followed before 
I could get to the clicker. It was the 
new Steinway grand, of course, and 
my soul rejoiced at a mental picture of 
its beloved shape and the gentle ivory- 
white and gleaming black of its keys. 
They'd said it would be moved in before 
noon, and it was a little after eleven. 

My ears told me that fifteen heavy- 
weight wrestling champions were com- 
ing upstairs in single file. I stood at the 
apartment door while the booming 
footsteps crescendoed calmly and un- 
hurriedly up the four flights. A great 
head rose languidly into sight at the 
bend of the last landing, and, turning, 
became a huge impassive face of grain- 
ed walnut. I stepped to one side as the 
figure, obviously eight feet tall and 
three across, passed by me without a 
glance or a word. He was followed by 
three more, of precisely the same build 
and manner. I closed the door and 
turned toward the four piano-movers 

each an Irish avatar of a Greek hero 

who were now clustered in the cen- 
ter of the living room, definitely re- 


ducing its hitherto rather striking di- 
mensions. Their forearms, bulging with 
brainless composure below their rolled- 
up khaki sleeves, were as thick as 
thighs. Each massive, tanned face bore 
the secret, informed, contemptuous 
look of the esoteric craftsman in the 
presence of the ninny layman. 

“Top floor, 0’ course,” said Achilles. 

“Yeh,” said Agamemnon, with a 
short, hard laugh. 

“An’ the stairs is narrow as hell,” 
said Ulysses. 

“Ie’ll have to come in the window, 
an’ that means ten times more work,”’ 
said Ajax, eyeing me with distaste for 
a fleeting second. 

“Well,” I said, with attempted 
joviality, “I'll fasten the casement 
window back. And I'll take the things 
off the sideboard. Maybe you'd better 
move the sideboard away from the 
window first,” I added, and my voice 
sounded absurdly childish and im- 
potent: “it’s very valuable and I 
wouldn't want it to get nicked or any- 
thing.” I saw then that it was as though 
I had not spoken a word. 

“Mac, you an’ Jim go down an’ 


bring up the block an’ taykle,” said 
Achilles. As Ulysses and Ajax filed 
silently past me and out of the apart. 
ment, Achilles walked over and, with 
practically one sweep of his arm, moved 
to the floor everything that had been 
on top of the precious Spanish side- 
board—the brass coffee urn, the Doré 
Don Quixote, the record album of 
Brahms’ Fourth. Agamemnon leaped 
up on the sideboard and opened the 
big east window, fastened the catch 
back. I took a meek step forward, 
raised a hand futilely—“That side- 
board .. .” I began, and subsided. “We 
can rest it on top of this table if we 
need to, Mike,” said Agamemnon 
heartily, ‘it’s good and strong.” 


—_ had by this time opened 

the small north window and had 
hoisted himself up and out onto the 
roof of the adjoining building, which 
came flush with the window’s sill. The 
toe of his shoe left a well-defined grey 
spoor on the wall. 

“We can throw the noose around 
the whole apahtment, Pete,” he called 
in to Agamemnon, “'cos it sticks up 
above this buildin’ and above the one 
on the other side of it.” Agamemnon 
snorted and, turning his back on me a 
little more squarely, continued blink- 
ing introspectively into the sunlight 
that streamed in. Ajax and Ulysses re- 
turned shortly, with block, tackle, little 
saw-horses, and the other accoutre- 
ments of piano-movers. In a few 
moments Achilles, aided by Ajax, had 
thrown the noose around the whole 
apahtment, and the tackle hung in the 
air outside the east window, with ropes 





“Where's Myrtle?” 

















streaming down from it. Ulysses and 
Ajax went back to the street, Achilles 
and Agamemnon stood on the side- 
board (tearing with their shoes the 
newspapers I had spread on its top). A 
great groaning of ropes and Achaeans, 
and, inch by inch, the Steinway climbed 
in the air—I expecting it at any 
moment to crash to the ground, ripping 
the roof off with a sickening, splinter- 
ing sound and exposing the apahtment, 
Achilles, Agamemnon, and me to the 
hot August sun. 

“Mac!” called Achilles, “hold ’er 
right there.” 

“O. K.,” floated up from the street. 

“Now then,” grunted Agamemnon, 
and the two hauled the piano toward 
them and rested it on the sill. “Now 
then,” grunted Achilles, and they 
hauled it again. It caught on the edge 
of the sideboard and there was a rip- 
ping of wood—of old, valuable wood. 
“God,” I moaned. “Now then,” 
grunted Achilles and Agamemnon to- 
gether, and suddenly lifted it free of 
the sideboard and well into the room. 
































NLY as they stood away from it 
to mop their brows did I see that 
they were no longer Greek heroes but 
just Irish huskies afraid there’d be 
trouble with the Boss. I recalled some- 
thing I had heard once about the 
liability of moving companies for any 
damage they do to furniture, but I 
didn’t let on that I knew a cabinet- 
maker around the corner who could 
fix that edge like new for half a dollar. 

“Jeez,” said Pete, who had been 
Agamemnon, “the edge of that table 
can be fixed easy enough, can’t it, 
Mike?” 

“That is a sideboard, not a table,” 
I said curtly, ‘and it’s worth fifteen 
hundred dollars.” 

“Yeh, I meant sideboard,” said Pete, 
humbly. 

“Sure it can be fixed,” said Mike, 
with strained carelessness. 

Ulysses and Ajax re-entered, looked 
at the table, said “Jeez!” simultaneous- 
ly, and became Mac and Jim. 

The four of them reverently eased 
the piano to the corner it was to oc- 
cupy, anxiously set it up according 
to my haughty directions, meticulously 
cleaned up their leavings, and syco- 
phantically departed, while I stood 
erect and disdainful in the center of 
the room, like Zeus. “I had my lunch under the seat, Somebody must have swiped it!” 
—Charles Cooke. 


















































A TIN TYPE CREATED BY TONY BALCOM 


HIRAM PERCY MAXIM: 














OUNG women on high, leather 
heels clatter along an uncarpeted 
stone corridor that runs the 
length of an eight-room suite of offices, 
four rooms to each side, on the fifth 
floor of 410 Asylum Street, Hartford, 
Connecticut. In the rooms to right and 
to left, old-fashioned typewriters erupt 
noisily. This is headquarters of The 
Maxim Silencer Company, the home 
ofice of Hiram Percy Maxim, the Con- 
necticut Yankee who discovered the 
marketable value of the old Dutch 
adage that ‘Silence is golden.” 

For some years now, Maxim has 
been one of the bogey men of popular 
imagination, the devil ex machina of 
a library of crime melodramas and 
novels, all this because no playwright 
or novelist, so far as records show, ever 
has bothered to learn what a Maxim 
silencer can do. No one of all the many 
silencers will still the report of the 
pistol or revolver to be found habitu- 
ally in the fiction villain’s hand. Add 
to this the notion that the name Maxim 
is synonymous with death-dealing im- 
plements of war—and you will have 
a nearly completely false impression 
of the present standard-bearer of the 
Maxim name. 

Even in appearance Hiram Percy 
Maxim is some distance removed from 
the creature he has been imagined. His 
trim figure is perhaps smaller and more 
slight than average. His tanned face 
carries a genial smile. His brown eyes, 
perhaps, are disconcerting, but that is 
because they are penetrating, rather 
than because they are frightening. Only 
his leonine mane of gray hair and his 
bristling mustache carry on the mili- 
tant appearance of the family name. 


T may be contrary to popular notion, 
particularly as that notion concerns 
inventors, but Maxim’s life follows an 
orderly, scheduled routine. He rises 
regularly at seven o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and for fifteen minutes swings two 
ten-pound dumbbells. This is strenu- 


Hiram Percy Maxim 


ous exercise for a man in his sixties, 
but Maxim finds it an exercise that is 
peculiarly stimulating. He declares that 
it clears his mind in a manner that 
simplifies problems that appeared al- 
most insoluble the night before. In- 
cidentally, it was during one of these 
morning work-outs that he conceived 
the fundamental principles of the rifle 
silencer, at least, so he says. 

After exercise, and after a cold 
shower and shave, Maxim is ready for 
breakfast. The morning repast, if the 
inventor had his own way, would con- 
sist of a standard service of an orange, 
one shredded wheat bis- 
cuit, fried eggs, toast 
and coffee. The orange 
should be whole, a sub- 
stance, like a problem, 
that a man can get his 
teeth into. Orange juice 
never would do. 

But it must be record- 
ed here that Maxim 
does not always have his 
own breakfast way, for 
members of his family, 
now and again, insist 
upon some variety in 
their day’s first meal. So, 
on occasion, the inven- 
tor bends before their 
insistence, and, as a 
great concession, will 
consent to having eggs 
that are scrambled rath- 
er than fried. 

Maxim is at his office 
in the morning habitually at eight- 
thirty o'clock. For the comfort of later 
arrivers, it should be added that his city 
home, at 276 North Whitney Street, 
is not far away. The town house is 
nice, but it is the Maxim country house, 
at Lyme, at the mouth of the Connec- 
ticut River, that is distinguished. This 
latter is one of those rare old New 
England dwellings—it was built in 
1766. It has been photographed inside 
and out, measured to the fraction of an 










inch from beam to beam, and otherwise 
studied from attic and cellar by busy 
Colonial Dames. Despite this attention 
it remains a beauty spot of Connecticut. 
And one of its greatest distinctions 
from other houses of its period, it has 
screen doors that do not bang. It should 
not be necessary to remark, however, 
that not all Colonial homestead relics 
can have, as owners, inventors who can 
adapt marketed gadgets to silence. 


AXIM’S work is of two phases: 

the one, inventing and then mar- 
keting the pieces he has invented; the 
other, writing. 

The business of in- 
ventions is attended to 
at the office, or at a near- 
by laboratory. The writ- 
ing, devoted entirely to 
scientific subjects and 
reproduced regularly in 
such publications as Sci- 
entific American, is 
done at home. 

From his arrival at 
office or laboratory at 
eight-thirty, Maxim re- 
mains there until noon, 
or shortly thereafter. 
He goes home to 
lunch, then returns to 
his office for a second 
spell of business that 
stretches late into the 
afternoon. Dinner in 
the evening, like lunch- 
eon, generally is set 
upon the home table. 

During the business hours of the 
day, Maxim interrupts his work by 
prolonged chats with visitors with 
whom he shares some common interest. 
This is a weakness that keeps a sec- 
retary busy hustling away one caller to 
make way for the next. As he con- 
verses, the inventor's pince-nez glasses 
balance upon his right ear. It is a perch 
whose constant firmness is a continuing 
surprise, and distraction, to callers. 








Maxim’s writing is done only at 
night. Which means that it must be 
done in a crowded time of day for the 
inventor, for his evenings, aside from 
week-ends and vacations, are his only 
time for recreation. 

His writing is associated closely with 
his reading, which is devoted princi 


pally to scientific studies. Maxim ab- 


hors modern fiction. His chief interest 
at the moment is in the field of astral 
physics. This is a subject that com- 
mands stern courage from its students, 
for its professors are likely to indulge 
themselves in 600-word sentences, six 
page paragraphs, and books of solid 
type that are not broken even by chap 
ter heads. For himself, Maxim is con- 
vinced that this earth’s inhabitants arc 
not the “‘sole intelligence in the uni 
verse.”” But in expanding this theory 
Maxim is not prepared, at least not yet 
prepared, to say what form some other 
intelligence may take, or where it may 


be found. If he were, you would have 
heard of it before now. 


ITH Maxim's dislike for mod- 

ern fiction goes an equally strong 
distaste for modern cocktails, which he 
will not drink if he possibly can avoid 
them. If he were to make any personal 
request for a change in prohibition, he 
would ask the government (sic) to 
arrange it so he could have a bottle 
of good beer now and then. Liquors, 
spirits and wines scarcely interest him. 
Indulgence, he has learned, is not the 
best possible preparation for the work 
of the next day. He smokes moderately, 
a pipe, and six or seven cigarettes 
no cigars—a day. 

Long walks are Maxim’s principal 
recreation while he is at his city home. 
The city of Hartford is surrounded by 
countryside, and Maxim's favorite pas- 
time is to drive himself out of the city 
in his automobile after dark, to park 


"T’ve been thinking of entering a monastery.” 


his car at some appealing spot in the 
Connecticut foothills and to hike off 
through woods and fields. 

Baseball, as a player, not as a spec- 
tator, was an exercise he enjoyed until 
recently, but seven years ago, at a col- 
lege reunion, friends forced him to the 
sidelines after he had caught seven 
innings of an alumni ball game. They 
have not allowed him to play in a game 
since then, although he still protests 
that he could “‘catch a bit.’” He admits 
he might be somewhat slow on his 
feet but he is confident he could snap 
a ball down to second base. Oddly, 
Maxim did not play baseball in college, 
although M. I. T. had a team while 
he was there. 

Maxim is the youngest member— 
and he regards himself as the most 
vigorous—of Tech's class of 1886. He 
assuredly is the most popular member 
of the group. When the president of 
the class died a few years ago, the sur- 
vivors voted never to choose a suc- 
cessor. Thereupon, they elected Maxim 
as their Perpetual Toastmaster to lead 
them. It is an office he will hold until 
death, and then no one shall succeed 
him. If any classmates survive him, a 
new post at the head of the class will 
be created. 

Maxim has not always, however, 
been so popular at class reunions as 
he was at the time he was chosen 
toastmaster-for-ever. There was one 
June when, to the amazement of class- 
mates, all older than he, he boasted that 
he had two great grandchildren. 
Amazement, however, shifted quickly 
into evident disbelief, and Maxim’s en- 
deavor to steal undeserved honor was 
pinned down to the grinning admission: 

“T have two grandchildren, and both 
of them are great.” 

It was a pun that has not yet been 
forgiven. The grandchildren, one each, 
are those of Maxim's son and daughter. 
Curiously, both son and daughter were 
named after their father. The son is 
Hiram H. Maxim, chief engineer of 
the silencer company. The daughter is 
Percy Maxim Lee. 


UT all this is straying a long way 
from those matters of recreation, 
astral physics, hikes and the like. 
Golf, like baseball, was dropped sev- 
eral years ago from Maxim’s scheme of 
things. He could not invent a way to 
meet par consistently, nor could he 
perfect a silencer for enraged fellow 
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players. So, for one reason or another, 
he never really enjoyed the game. 


i is a family trait, however, that the 
Maxims should be outdoor men and, 
when he can get away from the city, 
Hiram Percy upholds it. He is an ardent 
yachtsman and fisherman. He has a 
38-foot motor yacht, the Moby Dick, 
at his home at Lyme. It carries no crew, 
as his automobile has no chauffeur. The 
inventor enjoys running things for him- 
self. A one-time enthusiast of sailing 
vessels, he abandoned them some time 
ago because, when he takes to the 
waves, he now wants to get somewhere. 

Fond of fishing, he prefers the fresh 
water sort to that of the sea because 
of the lighter gear employed. His fa- 
vorite fishing ground is a far-off spot 
in Quebec, reached by canoe from the 
railroad at Lake St. John. Travel, and 
hobbies of radio and motion pictures 
complete the inventor's life. 

Maxim manages, by combining bus- 
iness with pleasure, to go to Europe 
on an average of once every two years. 
He has been as far East as Luxor, Egypt, 
and as far West as San Francisco, 
which may not be very far either way, 
but then, he would like to go farther, 
particularly to the South Sea Islands, 
a desire that may reveal a romantic 
streak almost hidden in the scientist. 

Maxim is preeminent in the fields of 
his hobbies. He founded the American 
Radio Relay, an organization of ama- 
teurs that now has 31,000 members, 
and he has been its president since the 
founding. In 1925 he carried the scheme 
to Europe, where he 
was the center of a 
congress that organized 
the International Ama- 
teur Radio Union and 
elected Maxim as its 
chief, a position that 
put him at the head of 
the non-professional 
radio world. 

He founded also the 
Amateur Cinema 
League, an organiza- 
tion that has grown be- 
yond national bound- 
aries. In his home li- 
brary he has ninety-two 400-foot reels 
of 16 mm. film. Consider that it takes 
approximately fifteen minutes to run 
off one reel, and you will have a gen- 
eral impression of what Maxim might 
do if he chose to give a really con- 
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“Smith has New England; Jones, you take the Pacific Coast—and don’t go 
stepping on each other's toes.” 


tinuous performance of motion pic- 
tures. One of his sea pictures, inci- 
dentally, took a $150 cash prize in 
a national contest conducted by Photo- 
play magazine. 


— "OR generations, the 

» cul ° 
A Fi/ Maxims have 
{ = thought in terms of 


\\ 7 gunnery and war ma- 
terials. But the pride 
of Hiram Percy Maxim 
is not the instrument 
that silences rifles that 
may be used in war- 
fare—it is the inven- 
tion that provides of- 
fice building or home 
ventilation and keeps 
out the dirt and noise. 

This every-day si- 
lencer, now in use in 
our largest cities, he likes to regard as 
the big thing of his life. He is con- 
fident that, provided with sufficient 
electrical energy, he could carry on 
noise abatement to the point of silenc- 
ing Times Square. 





But the chances are, that, like his 
grandfather, Isaac Maxim, who prob- 
ably conceived the first automatic fire- 
arm; and like his father, Sir Hiram 
Stevens Maxim, inventor of the Maxim 
gun; and, too, like his uncle, Hudson 
Maxim, famed for his smokeless pow- 
der and high explosives, Hiram Percy 
Maxim will be remembered in connec- 
tion with the arts of war. He already 
has silenced the rifle. Now the Maxim 
silencer principle appeals to the War 
Department again, for the airplane of 
war should be noiseless. Maxim is 
working on the problem. 

Despite the sturdy nature of the 
Maxim products, the Maxim inven- 
tions in experimental stages are de- 
veloped in a medium of tin. In his 
laboratory, Maxim moulds, pounds, 
twists and cuts this household material 
like a boy let loose in a barn. When he 
met Tony Balcom, the artist whose 
portraits in tin distinguish this series of 
personality sketches, Maxim, with 
sparkling glee and enthusiasm, greeted 
him as a ‘brother tin-whacker.” 

—John Harkins 





Noted for His Ready Wit 


..- Impression of a recent munici- 

pal investigation when a well- 

known mayor (guess who, now) 
took the stand. 


HE Clerk: Swear to tell the truth 
the whole truth, etc., etc. ? 
Answer: I do. (Laughter). 
(Here the investigator himsel{ takes 
charge). 
Question: How long have you been 
in office ? 
A: Six years. (Laughter). 
Q: Have you ever seen these papers 
before? (Exhibiting subpoenas). 
A: Yes, they were served on me. 
(Much laughter). 
Q: Where were you on September 
twenty-fourth last? 
A: In Pittsburgh. 
laughter ae 


Chairman 


(Pounding gavel Si 
lence, please! 
Q: Did you see 


Alderman Mac 


Sweeny in Pittsburgh at any time dur- 


ing your visit? 

A: Yes, and I've frequently seen him 
in New York, too. (Laughter). 

Q: Answer only the questions put 
to you, kindly. 

A: I'll do my best. (Un 
lau ghte ae 

Chairman (Breaking tu 
Unless order is maintained, the court 


carels ): 
Awe ce 


room will be cleared! 
Q: Have you 
money from Fuller of the 


received any 


Royal Bus 


ever 


Company ? 
A: Not that I can think of. (Laugh- 
a hats i } Ne y/ Is 


ler and cries of 


that guy quick!’’). 

Q: I have here 
papers which show 
bank deposits in your 
name amounting to 
over $600,000. How 
do you explain that 
when your salary is 
under $100,000? 

A: I have striven 
to give this city the 
best administration 
in the world. 

(At this point sev- 
en listeners and three 
court attend- 
ants are seized with 
apoplectic fits, and 
the investigation 15 
adjourned for a day 


room 


lo give everybody a 
chance to quiet down 
after all the mirth 
and excitement.) 


Parke 


Cummings 
7 


Progress: Trans- 


oceanic flights for 
the good of aviation 
are being discour- 
aged for the good of 


aviation. 
e 
The modern farmer has an easy life. 
After he gets his ‘This Farm For Sale’’ 
ign repainted, he’s through for the 
year 
° 


Admiral Byrd is going to the South 
Pole again. Apparently there is some 
snow down there he forgot to look at 
last time. 


“l forget where I buried poppa!” 


‘Tl always use Lux—it keeps my underthings so soft 


and dainty.” 


Facts Faced While You Wait 


I want a new hat 
And I want a new suit 
And I yearn for new lounging 
Pajamas to boot. 


Which is proof that I'm cuckoo 
For symptoms like these 
Mean I'm falling in love. 
Oh, I know the disease! 


For I’ve had it before 
And I'll have it again 
As long as our laws 
Don't obliterate men. 
Margaret Fishback. 


° 
The worst thing about Broadway is 
what the restaurant chefs consider ap- 
petizing window displays. 
a 
Nowadays when people move on to 
new localities, they burn their bridge 
prizes behind them. 


The bad thing about the country ts 
the person ivy on the hotel porch. 
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Summer Training for Revolving-Door Window Washers 
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Letters of a 
Modern Father 


M* Dear Son: 
Your little brother Herbie js 


getting ready to go back to that coun- 
try preparatory school for his second 
year. They've cut the rate ten per cent 
but they wrote us they could not call 
the teachers ‘“‘masters” and the classes 
“forms” at the reduced figure. 

We can’t tell how Herbie feels 
about going back. You see, he is ten 
now and doesn’t confide in us as much 
as when he was young. He did say the 
other day he wished the school would 
let him have a Saturday Evening Post 
route and bring his pet turtle. 

Your sister Kitty is going into a 
settlement house in Chicago for a year. 
She says she wants to learn at first-hand 
how the other half lives. I told her she 
might keep her eyes open right here 
at home. The truth is, of course, that 
Kitty wants to get away and had to 
think up an excuse. She has worked 
herself up into such a state of con- 
cern for the unfortunate that she has 
begun to speak kindly to her mother. 

Grover, your brother, who has been 
studying law, tells me he is going to 
“lay out” for a term. Grover has been 
at a filling station all summer and has 
gotten so good at scaring timid drivers 
into buying oil that the owner says he'll 
give him a raise if he stays. Please don't 
say anything about the raise there in 
Washington for I don’t want the Presi- 
dent to brand Grover’s employer as un- 
patriotic. 


Your Affectionate Father, 
—McCready Huston. 














Doctor Tells Hospital 
Graduates Jokes are 
Better Than Pills 













sad STATEMENT OF ACCOUNT 
oe To Professional Services as follows: 
call i/1/32... One Huge Joke (highest 
SSeS quality, U S P).........00 $10.00 
i/2t0 7/5... Ticklers and witticisms, 
els 8 assorted at $.50 ........00+. 4.00 
= 7/6 t0 9/1 . . . Wisecracks, pleasan- 
tries, miscel wit, humor .... 22.00 
Y 9/5 (Labor Day) . . . One anecdote 
we (from Vanity Fair) ........ No Charge 
—— Two heavy duds (non-firing 
+ UNS) ..ceccccreococscsecsecerseeees No Charge 
ar. — Half-dozen off-color stories, 
nd boudoir type, as stimulants, tonics, to 
he increase blood pressure (essential 
ore parts sotto voce), at 5.00...... 30.00 
lat $66.00 
10/31 (Hallowe’en) Addendum: To 
ti listening and forced laughter at one 
n- 
pseudo-joke related by stimulated 
we patient during bridge party.... 14.00 
- 11/1 . To application of gentle 
to stimulants, including feeble puns, 
. weak rib-ticklers, stale bath-tub and 
as artist-and-model anecdotes, massag- 
- ing of funny-bone................ 15.00 
l 3/6/33 . . . For extricating patient 
't from tight hole, as result of his trying 
n to tell one of physician’s copyrighted 





jokes to a Caller..............0.. 25,00 
3/25/33... Damages for loss of pro- 
fessional standing when patient re- 
tailed one of nurse’s jokes and 
erroneously attributed it to physi- 
cian (lowgrade, pointless story on a 








—News Item 

































“There, now 


50.00 
$170.00 
4/1/33 . . . DEDUCTION: On ac- 

count of patient laughing himself to 

death when he saw point of Huge 

Joke Of 4/1/32 ....cssssssoees 1.50 


TOTAL (charged to estate) $168.50 
—O. H. Kneen. 


doctor and nurse) 








..+ THE ICE CUBE 
















yer ma’s only just went for woims!” 


Pop Goes the Weasel 
I love my love and he loves me, 
So obviously there must be 
An office safe about to drop 
Upon the unsuspecting top 
Of one or both of us, and mash 
Our triumph into so much hash. 
—Margaret Fishback. 
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From Me to You 


. . » The Lowdown on the Boyfriend Situation 


) ieee week I watched a girl I know 
ankle down the aisle and promise 
to Love, Honor and Obey an old boy- 
friend of mine. And am I burnt! 
To think I could have had that man 
two years ago! Whoever would have 
guessed that Herbert would turn out 
the way he did? He was full of hid- 
den possibilities, but I didn’t have an 
X-ray eye. 

Myrtle was different, however. She 
simply took that 1930 washout and 
changed him into a snappy 1932 model 
that any girl would Yes. He was her 
Big Opportunity, and she made the 
most of him. 

At the reception, I got Myrtle off 
in a corner and put the question to her 


# 


“If it ain't out here, we ain't got it. They’s nothing inside.” 


squarely, ‘‘Myrtle,”’ I asked her, ‘How 
did you do it?” 

“Oh, gosh,” she answered, smiling 
happily, “it was a cinch! I just simply 
ran through the advertisements in the 
magazines, cut out the ones that applied 
to Herbert's case, and kept sending 
them to him anonymously!” 

Well, after seeing what Myrtle did 
with Herbert, I realize that no man 
is impossible. And this afternoon at 
the Bridge Club, I told the other girls 
about it. We've all been more or less 
hit by the depression. Girls who for- 
merly had a date with a new man every 
night are now having to content them- 
selves with three dates a week, often 
all with the same lad. So they were 
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naturally thrilled 
over the prospect 
of trying Myrtle’s 
method. 

After all, as 
the Ladies Home 
Journal puts it: 
“It's up to the 
women.”’ We may 
as well adapt our- “ 
selves gracefully to the situation. In- 
stead of wishing vainly for a new boy- 
friend, why not renovate the old one? 
Even though he is the sawed-off type, 
with freckles and a cowlick in his back 
hair, if you use your head you too, like 
Myrtle, can turn him into something 
real. 





EFORE beginning alterations on 

the boyfriend, it is always a good 
idea to get some sort of admission out 
of him in your favor, preferably in writ- 
ing. Otherwise, when you 
have finished the job, he may 
feel he is too good for you 
and tie up with somebody 
else. And it is one thing to 
make a man over for your 
own use, and quite another to 
whip him into shape for some 
other woman. 

Of course, by the time you 
have finished renovating the 
lad, you will know so much 
about him that he'll probably 
fail to thrill you like he 
should. But you will have in- 
stead a nice, wholesome, 
motherly sort of an affection 
for him, the kind one has 
toward an old flivver or a 
backward child. And that 
should satisfy you. 

Aside from minor faults, 
which are more than covered 
by the advertisements, there 
are really only two big things 
the matter with men. 

1. They are dumb. 

2. They are unromantic. 

You can’t do anything 
about number one, but why 
worry? Aren’t we all? As for 
the second, it is really not the 
fault of the opposite sex that 
they are lacking in romance. 
The blame should be placed 
on us women. We are killing 
Romance with wise cracks. 
I snicker sadly whenever I 
read of some visitor to these 















“American 
men are wonderful, but they don’t 
know the Language of Love.” 

Of course they know it, but why 
should they use it when you consider 
the answers they get? For instance: 

“Phyllis, dear, how beautiful you 
are tonight!” 

“Really? I feel like a wreck!” 


“Well, anyway, that’s a swell dress 


shores complaining that 


you're wearing. I think it’s a knock 
out.” 

“What! This old thing? You've 
seen it dozens of times!” 

“Maybe so, but honestly, Phyllis, 
you do look lovely tonight, with your 
hair all waving around your face that 
way! You have beautiful hair. It re- 
minds me of moonlight on black satin, 
if you know what I mean.” 

“Oh, I get you all right! You've 
been drinking again!”...... 

Now, I ask you, with an attitude 
like that, is it amy wonder that the 
men these days are about as romantic 
as a cold boiled potato? To show you 
how bad things have gotten, I saw in 
the paper the other day where a man 
was out in the car with his wife, and 


got arrested for one-arm driving. In- 


stead of sticking up for such a gem 
of a husband, what should the woman 
do but side with the officer! She said: 
“It’s perfectly absurd of him! We've 
been married a year. Too long for that 
sort of thing!” 


i Figs no use talking, we girls 
have simply got to stop being so 
practical or Romance will go down for 
the count. And we must also give a 
thought to the proper setting for senti- 
ment, if we are ever going to revive 
the thing. You can’t have passion in a 
small apartment, with the kid brother 
bouncing a golf ball off the back of 
your date’s neck every few minutes. 
And you needn’t think you’ve found 
the solution to the problem by drag- 
ging the boyfriend to the movies eve- 
nings, just because it’s nice and dark 
in there. He may be holding your hand, 
but if he’s got any sense at all, it’s 
Greta Garbo he has on his mind. 

No, my advice is to lure him out 
into the country, even though you can’t 
bear spiders. Drag him out where the 
birds are singing, the flowers are 
blooming and the moon is shining. 
There’s nothing like getting back to 





"Hey! woman's place is in the home!” 








Nature and letting Nature take its 
course. Don’t ask me what to do with 
your winters. You'll have to figure that 
out for yourself. 

Once you have gotten your boyfriend 
truly Romance and Advertisement 
conscious, then you have the Perfect 
Man. Certainly. It’s just as easy as that! 
So when you groan to the other women 
at cat parties: “Bill’s an awfully sweet 
person, but he’s so impossible!’’ it’s 
really nothing but an admission of fail- 
ure on your part. Get busy and remake 
that man! 

Remember, no matter what a dead- 
head your boyfriend may be, so long 
as he’s breathing, he’s alive. And while 
there’s Life, girls, there’s Hope! 
—Marge. 


Amerrykahna 
Luntcheons 
Napkuns 
Silvaware 
Perkalators 


Joggraphy 
Histree 
Mathmetiks 
Calisseniks 


Pleece Puttrols 
Winda Blines 
Book Lubs 
Arrownautics 


Mothernlawz 

Famly Reyoonyuns 
Reltives 

Speaking Quaintances 


Stronomee 
Plantariums 
Tellascopes 
Bzervatories p 
° 
MAN WANTS NIGHT JOB, Wo- 
man wants day work. 


—Richmond (Va.) paper. 
The parting of the ways. 

















DESERT ROUGH CUTS 


BY HARRY OLIVER 


. . - Screwbean Benny and Some Windmills 


F you don’t know what a screwbean 
I is, you won’t see as how I've 
named Benny right. A screwbean 
is the bean of the desert mesquite and 
it’s shaped like a screw so it can screw 
itself into the sand and get to grow. 
Benny is growed and lives down in 
the windiest part of the narrows. He 
lost sixteen hats first year he was there. 
Then he finds he can screw them hats 
on, using the wrinkles in his forehead 
to hold ‘em, and take them off with 
a big pipe wrench sticking out of his 
‘dobe wall. 

It’s so damned windy at 
Benny's place he’s had a 
peck of trouble. ‘Course 
you can have trouble with- 
out wind, like I had once 
when I put up two wind- 
mills which was one too 
many for the amount of 
wind we had over in my 
corner. Benny’s troubles 
was contrary-wise to mine. 
He had to anchor his wind- 
mill against that long barn of his to 
keep it from blowing away. He's awful 
near-sighted, Benny is. I think it come 
from looking so much at things close 
around him, checking them up all the 
time to make sure the wind ain't took 
them. 


be after that onery wind last Friday 
night Slim Law comes back from 
town with the news that he’s out to 
make an arrest. Benny comes along 
soon after and doesn’t notice how 
Slim’s polishin’ up his deputy sheriff's 
badge. Ever since the big storm Benny’s 
been feeling too low to notice much 
of anything, ‘cause the wind took his 
windmill, barn and all, and he ain't 
seen it since. 

Meeting Slim cheered him up a bit 
and he got confidential and told how 
it happened. According to his story, 
when she started to blew he was taking 
a siesta in his ’dobe house and he wakes 
up dreaming he’s been kicked out of 
bed by a bunch of them there howlin’ 
dervishes and finds himself blowed 
onto the floor and the wind a-hollerin’ 
like it’s crazy and a-cuttin’ a ninety- 
mile gale through the window. He goes 
out to see what’s doing and the wind 








helps him along so fast he has to hang 
on to a rock. He can’t go back and he 
daren’t go ahead, so he stays put while 
the wind unscrews his hat and thins his 
whiskers. 


Gf iis windmill got twirling so fast it 
was a-shrieking like a factory 
whistle and a-looking like it has forty 
arms, ‘stead of four, and the first thing 
Benny knows, up she goes, barn and 
all, like she was a big paper kite. There 
was no arguing with that wind, but 
Benny give it a lot of cus- 
sin’, It took the barn and 
windmill clear out of sight 
and kept Benny wrapped 
onto the rock so’s he could- 
n’t move if he wanted to. 

Benny hangs on about an 
hour. Then the wind whips 
around sudden and changes 
to the east and he’s blowed 
clean back to the house 
again. Then he hears a 
familiar whir and he’s sure 
it’s that windmill and the barn, passing 
over the house headed west. Benny's 
mad as a wet hen. He grabs his gun 
and shoots four rounds of buckshot out 
the west window, trying to cripple the 
windmill, but he couldn’t stop the darn 
thing. 

Benny's story didn’t seem to rest 
right with Slim. 

“Benny,” Slim says, severe-like, “I’m 
afraid you're the man I’m lookin’ for.” 

Benny paid no attention to Slim's 
remark—just bit off a chaw of tobacco. 
But Slim's serious. He keeps talking. 
“Your barn and windmill’s all crocked 
up east of here. It never got blowed 
back. It might interest you to know 
that I’m looking for an hombre that 
shot at the airmail Friday. The shootin’ 
was done at the narrows and the plane 
was headed west.” 

“Meanin’?” says Ben. 

“That you're the hombre,” finishes 
Slim. 

“Wal, ‘spose I did shoot at the 
plane,” snaps Benny. “The durn thing 
had no right a’soundin’ like my wind- 
mill. I'll take it up with the govern- 
ment. It warn’t no fault of mine.” 

“You better lay low,” says Slim. 
“And put in a mail order for eye- 


glasses, ‘cause the next time you take to 
shootin’ a plane, I'll have to arrest 
you.” 


\ \ J HAT was the idea of shooting, 
anyway?” says I, as soon as 
Slim Law clears out. 

“To bring down that jug o’ hard 
stuff tied under the rafters of the barn,” 
says Benny. 

“Oh,” says I, seeing daylight. 
“That's different.” 

Somehow, right then, I had a nice 
warm feeling for Benny. ‘Fore I knew 
it, I heard myself saying, ‘Things is 
always slack on Tuesdays. ‘Spose I lock 
up the store and you and me investigate 
east of here. Maybe we can salvage the 
windmill.” 


Bitter Biographies 
He was, of all his father’s sons, 
Completely fond of feeble puns— 
Commenting in a flippant way 
Be the occasion grave or gay. 
(When grown, this bromide-scatterer 


Became a news-reel chatterer. ) 
—E. B. Crosswhite 




































POLLY 
This introduces Polly— 
a Park Avenue girl whose 


y I 


“Can I havea cocktail, too? 
I won't drink many! Oh— 


U'll wait till you shave!” —_ 


M7 A 


father is no longer a vice- 
president of something— 
so she had to find work 
and she became a model. 
I present my first experi- 
ence with Polly, a girl 
who knows nothing about 
practically everything. 


—Jefferson Machamer 
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l. 

"Why—the fencing costume 
) g 

you're putting in the drawing 5 






is nothing like what I'm wear- ; 
Shall we take a taxi— 


it’s only three blocks 
or walk—or shall we 
take a taxi?” 


ing!—We're through? I can 
leave?—You're going for a 


cocktail?—I'll get dressed!” 





"Polly wants a cracker 
with caviar on it!” 


4. 


"IT just love to watch 
men shave—it looks so 










gooey and refreshing 
ad 

and there's always a 

chance of the razor slip- 


ping!” 


“Pst—I've hailed a 
gyp cab!!—Won't he 
be mad when he finds 
we're going only three 


blocks?” 
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r A 
"One of life's funny things, ts 
why they call Martinis ‘Dry’! I 


had a big argument with my girl 


























0? 
friend about it! I won the ar- 
gument, but I still don’t knou 
why they call them ‘Dry’ Mar- 
tinis! Do you?I'd love to know!” 
SE 
SS 
————— 
{ 
4 
} 
Waiter'—Is this where Greta 
Garbo drank absinthe one night 
| last winter?” 
if 
™— 
\ ———_——EEEE——— e 
, oe 











9. 
"l'll bet if the old 
aloon had had the 
/ snappy class of this 


speakeasy, nothin g 
would have been 
done about saloons!” 


\ | _— 
2 12 












(In Reuben’s) “Are 
any of these people 
Walter Winchell?” 
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"I must be out of con- 
dition—Il used to be 
able to touch the taxi 
ceiling!” 






13. 


"I'd ask you in, but—well you 
know how it is—a young girl 
living alone with her mother 

and father!—G' nightie!” 















11. 
“Listen Driver, if I 
fall asleep in this cab 


| with this gentleman, Dee Rsor/ 
set your clock for = NA Hm 4 Ss 
$1.45!” See 
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THE SOCIAL LIFE 


Behold two jaundiced gentlemen of upper-crust society 

Distinctly unacquainted with the virtue of sobriety. 

When racked by the reactions of a rousing bout with Bacchus 

They tocdle to the doctor saying, “Thump us, probe us, 
whack us!” 


The latter then must postulate a dictum that’s despotic 


MODELLED BY HELENA SMITH DAYTON 


OF A PHYSICIAN 


And coin a stylish malady to coddle the neurotic. 
He lectures them, he fathers them, he urges moderation 
While they continue calmly on a course of dissipation. 


They squander their inheritance where wine is strong and 


heady 
But only pay the medico when they get good and ready! 
—Arthur L. Lippmann 
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Things Get a Little Better, Maybe! 
By E. S. Martin 


T almost looks as though our sor- 
] were beginning to lighten a 

little. The conventions are over and 
we have got used to their consequences, 
hoping for the best about Governor 
Roosevelt and with no increase of des- 
pondency over Mr. Hoover. Neither of 
these gentlemen looks like a serious 
impediment to the end of the depres- 
sion in the Lord’s good time. 

And that is something. We might 
have got someone who would have 
scared us worse than either Mr. Roose- 
velt or Mr. Hoover. And what was 
done at Lausanne seems to be 
important! France and Ger- 
many came to an agreement, 
Great Britain and Italy con- 
curring, to pretty well throw 
out reparations. They allowed 
that if Germany would pay 
about seven hundred million 
dollars, spread out over a term 
of years, they would call it 
square, which is a big cut of 
about seven billion dollars out 
of what Germany had last 
signed to pay. Now, of course, 
something is expected of the 
United States. Europe would 
be very pleased to have her 
debts to us cancelled, but that 
won't happen just yet. 

Nevertheless we have a very 
large interest in the return of 
prosperity to Europe and the 
increase of trade between that 
Continent and this, and we 
should by no means be nig- 
gardly about doing what we 
can to bring these things to 
pass. Everybody knows that 
we won't collect the debts as 
they stand and there may be 
people who have a pretty good idea 
about what should be coming to us. A 
little something, more to save the face 
than the pocket. 

That will happen in time, but nego- 
tiations of a settlement about our dues 
from Europe will take time, too much 
time probably. 


M® LIPPMANN says that neither 
political party, nor any expert, 
foresaw the depression or has done as 
yet more than a small part of what is 
necessary to check and survive it. 


JADED JOHN (fo Joyless Jonathan). 
Il Owe You. I Understand That Your Need Is 


Greater Than Mine.” —Punch, by permission. 


There was only one considerable 
forecast of it. As to that Mr. Lippmann 
seems not to be informed, but on May 
24, 1928, the British-Israel people, 
who think that the Anglo-Saxons are 
the Lost Tribes with fulfillment of a 
lot of Bible promises coming to them, 
put out, in a full-page advertisement in 
the Morning Post of London, a fore- 
cast of The Great Tribulation, which 
was to begin on May 29, 1928, and 
continue until the fall of 1936, when 
Great Britain and the United States, at 
least, would emerge from it. They did 





at 
oer 


¢ Ming ERED Pte. oe 


not know what The Great Tribulation 
was going to be but finally worked it 
out that it would be mainly economic. 
They did not make their forecast in a 
corner but were just as noisy about it 
as their finances would permit, so that 
it got around pretty well. 

All that is quite curious. The fore- 
cast is based on alleged records, agree- 
ing with Bible prophecies and long 
past historical events, declared to be 
cryptically indicated in the stones and 
passages of the pyramid of Ghizeh 
awaiting discovery and interpretation 


Here's What 


which now has come. To the ordinary 
uninformed mind all this will seem 
quite incredible and indeed preposter- 
ous, but it was the basis, so far as ap- 
pears, of the best bet, and the only one, 
made on the approach of the depres- 
sion. The Great Tribulation was to 
last eight years beginning May, 1928, 
with the first drop in commodity prices. 
If that estimate is any good, we are 
now in the middle of it. Possibly, being 
now half through, we have gone down 
as far as we are going and are begin- 
ning our ascent. The ascent depends 
upon the capacity of the public mind 
to take in what is going on and 
back the measures necessary for 
recovery. That capacity seems to be 
increasing. 


— people are wrong 
who complain of our go- 
ing into the War. Mr. Bris- 
bane thinks it was a great 
mistake that we went in and 
that it is the source of all our 
misfortunes, and Mr. Oswald 
Villard, who is pacifist on his 
Garrison side and German on 
the other, of course objected 
to our proceedings. We did 
right to get into the War. We 
had to go in. It added enor- 
mously to our experience of 
life and in that particular was 
probably worth what it cost. 
The cost was heavy, of course, 
and we shall continue to be 
paying for it some years to 
come. When it looked as 
though we would not go in, 
there were those who feared 
that we would miss a great 
discipline that we needed, but 
that is now what we are get- 
ting. We did need it, we do 
need it and though for the 
moment we seem a bit long 
of it, it is going to be worth what 
it Cost. 

The Soviet Russians are making a 
tremendous drive for a reasonable pros- 
perity and reasonably good living con- 
ditions. We had prosperity and we had 
the most elaborate living conditions of 
any nation. We got about as much out 
of them as there was in them for us, 
for prosperity does not go the whole 
distance in developing character. It 
takes sharp turns of adversity to do 
that, and that is almost the whole 
story. 





—— 
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MRS. PEP’S DIARY 


UGUST 11.—Up and very gay be 
A times with my new fall bonnet 


askew in manner most becom- 
ing, and this morning gone into the 
Waldorf for luncheon in the Sert 
Room, a place I mightily enjoy because 
of the capaciousness of the chairs, yet 
uneasy withal lest the silver clothes- 
rack ceiling o’erhead might one day 
tumble. My cronies filling me with 
brave tales and tidbits, namely cold 
goose-liver mousse, aspic, celery slaw 
with mayonnaise, and may the Lord 
and the bathroom scales forgive me— 
chocolate ice cream such as only an 
Oscar-inspired chef can make. 

In a great discontent which I could 
not help over travel-tales to Majorca 
and the Isle of Sark, through which 
one enters by tunnel, and myself glad 
for a trip to Meadowbrook for polo, 
or Boston for a pop concert. Even my 
tale of Aunt Luella’s prize-winning 
hanging basket at Newport falling very 
flat. 

So finally I went away homewards 
very late, and in a poor mood, to dine 
alone with little appetite and a young 
pig, and Sam. 

Fell into argument over Sam’s un 
willingness to purchase a white pea- 
jacket, in which to cut a brave figure, 
but to no purpose, Sam interrupting 
to turn on the radio only to find Ed 
Wynn on the air, whom he detests and 
whom I adore. So, muttering some- 
thing about Ed and the women being 
perfect fools, Sam did stride from the 
room, leaving me in the greatest in- 
civility I ever had from any man. 


a 2.—Very much up be- 
times, and in the night too, and 
very restless withal, in part because 
of the cold goose-liver, and in part 
from a sudden desire to escape the 
great City, which looks mighty blank 
yet filled with motor coach fumes, and 
even to escape Sam, poor wretch, 
heartily vexed with business and un- 


decided whether to campaign for 
Roosevelt or Hoover. 

Scant discourse and ripe figs and 
cream for breakfast, until Sam, observ- 
ing my poor mood, bespoke a sailing 
trip to tropic seas and did further 
astonish and delight me by ordering 
one steamer ticket forthwith, through 
the French ear-trumpets. Having read 
with small credence in the public prints 
that southern shores are coolest, did 
resolve to see for myself, and to cap- 
ture if possible, some native hey nonny 
nonny. Secretly thrilled at thought of 
beholding gentlemen bathers clad like 
surf-riders, and hid from Sam my own 
bathing suit consisting of four inches 
of panties and a scrap of bandana 
kerchief twisted at strategic points to 
show my golden brown torso between. 


A GUST 13.—Loath, somehow, to 
leave Sam, he being none too 
stable in the affection, and mightily bit 
with fear too, at ocean schooners, but 
my friends gaily rushing me over to 
Pier 36, North River, where the S. S. 
Seminole did look like a pocket edi- 
tion of the Berengaria, but whose 
cabins held sufficient cargoes of posies, 
bon voyage boxes to guarantee mal de 
mer at the slightest ripple on the 
Atlantic. 

Did long to leap ashore at the last 
moment, until I thought I espied 
Georges Metaxa on an upper deck, but 
I learned shortly thereafter, he was 
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but a Cuban gentleman going to 
Havana, eager to discuss revolts, 
rumbas or romance. 


an 16.—Up betimes, but down 

a great deal, albeit the sailing 
most gentle, and my heart mightily at 
peace. Full of laughter at a young 
maid whose father has taken to wed- 
lock so frequently that his daughter 
in confidence says it takes all her allow- 
ance on holidays and Mother’s days to 
send flowers and gifts to her alleged 
progenitors. 

Upon the Gulf Stream at last, into 
which some mighty laundress has 
spilled all her bluing, and the shim- 
mering shores of Florida ahead, with 
golden sand, white towers and palm 
tree silhouettes. 

For deep sea fishing the natives put 
out to the Stream in strange craft, 
ketches, speed boats, tugs, even old 
four-masters, and live shrimp for bait 
so low in the markets that I did long 
to purchase them for cocktails. Silly 
dolphin follow the boats in schools, 
green, blue, and yellow of so bright 
a hue as to seem filled with neon gas, 
and in the indigo blue Gulf Stream 
the sail fish leap in great blue arcs, so 
that it is as brave a sight as ever I saw. 

Myself eager to plunge into the 
ocean waves o’er which I had been 
gliding, so to the Beach and cabaiia 
colonies where the natives do live a 
life of ease, the gentlemen with no 
uppers at all, and the ladies with nar- 
row ribbons so that I am of little mind 
to allow Sam down here next winter 
as planned. The cabafias quite unlike 
those of Best's sporting goods depart- 
ment they being probably designed by 
Chic Sale.—Mrs. Pep. 


Surprise 
’M sitting in a Movie 
And I'm surprised. 
I've just looked down 
And there is my hat 
Still perched on my knee. 
By this time 
As a rule 
I’m crawling around 
On my face 
Trying to extricate 
The damn thing 
From under someone's heel 
Four rows front. 


—Ruth Pack. 
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Dance in the Pantry 


Five Hundred Students Have 
Enrolled in Social Dancing 
Classes at lowa State College 

—News item. 


(. . on the Iowa campus: 

“Hello, Joe, what's the idea of 
the crutch ?” 

“Just easing the foot up a little 
after that mid-term in Social Dancing 
la, Ed. Guess I didn’t stand the gaff 
any too well. Doc says it'll be all right 
by the end of the week, though. By the 
way, you're not the guy who told me 
that was a snap course, are you? Why, 
the hall was packed for the exam. I 
started to sneeze once, but my face was 
plastered up against Larry Casey's back, 
and it didn’t get past my throat. I near- 
ly choked. Started the quiz with that 
little Spanish girl from Pi Omega. You 
know, the one who sprained her neck 
when the door slammed on her while 
she was crawling into her room after 
the prom last term. Funny, she didn’t 
seem to mind the heat, either. Ed, 
never wear flannels to a dancing ex. 
Mine stretched until it was all I could 
do to keep from tripping on them. I 
did once. But I didn’t fall. I couldn't. 
Then I felt something rough on my 
cheek. I lifted my partner in the mob. 
It was the janitor! 

“After the intermission I found 
Juanita. She framed me, I guess. She 
had danced half of the time with the 
prof. I hate apple-polishing. Anyway, 
we finished it together. She hurt her 
arm, once. Had her arm around some- 
body else, I guess, and when the or- 
chestra began playing a faster piece 
he danced the other way.” 

—California Pelican. 


Mr. Pilbeam who met with 
an accident, September 24 by 
being crushed in a gravel pit, 
west of Ypsilanti, is still under 
the doctor’s care and is still un- 
able to work, outside of a few 
chores. 


The weakling. 


Little Helen O'Dell of De- 
troit spent a few days with her 
aunt, Mrs. C. C. Poppenger, 
this week and while here had 
her tonsils removed.—Wash- 
tenaw Tribune. 

Such a glorious visit! 

—Michigan Gargoyle. 






THE COLLEGE PARADE 





You Know How It Is 


I WAS hurrying down the street the 
other day when I saw a stranger 
headed directly toward me and ap- 
proaching rapidly. As we met face to 
face we both began to prance, hop and 
skip from side to side in the approved 
manner looking for an opening, but 
none appeared. As if by common con- 
sent we stopped and eyed each other. 

“Let’s get together,” I suggested 
pleasantly, “‘and see if we can find a 
way out of this.” 

My opponent seemed agitated. “We 
must,” he said nervously. “I have an 
engagement downtown this afternoon 
that will mean thousands of dollars to 
me.” 

“I’m in the same fix,” I replied se- 
riously. 

“Let’s get down to business,” said 
he. “Have you any suggestions as to 
the best method to pursue in the 
matter ?” 

“Well,” I said after a moment's 
thought, “we might try passing on each 
other's right, like automobiles do.” 
My opponent’s face cleared. “Now you 
do your part,” I continued, “and I'll 
do mine. At the count of three you 
pass to my right and I'll pass to your 
right. Are you ready?” 

We took our stances and I counted 
tensely. At three we both lunged, but 
somehow my opponent became con- 
fused, and I saw it too late to avoid 
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“You remember me— 
was here last week.” 
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the inevitable. We crashed head-on. ... 


“Sorry you missed your engage- 
ment, old man,” I said feebly, ‘but 
I’m as bad off as you are.” My former 
opponent was lying in the next bed, 
his head swathed in bandages. 

He turned and gazed at me through 
half-closed eyes. “Henry Worthing- 
ton won't have anything to do with 
me now,” he groaned. 

“Henry Worthington!” I cried 
astounded. “Then you're Shuttleton 
Phipps!” 

At the sound of his name an eager 
light appeared in the man’s eyes. 

“Are you—?” he began half fear- 
fully. 

“I am,” I assured him. 

“Thank God!” breathed Shuttleton 
Phipps. 

—Michigan Gargoyle. 
. 

“T’'ve got to buy a billfold.” 

“What's the matter? Can’t you fold 
them by hand?” 

“Why do you speak of your husband 
as a theory?” 

“Because he so seldom works.” 

A Freshman from the Amazon 
Put nighties of his Gramazon; 
The reason’s that 
He was too fat 
To get his own Pajamazon. 
—Washington Columns. 
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—Boston Beanjug. 



























THIS IS WHAT YOU ARE DOING! 


Excerpts from actual letters written by youngsters at 


LIFE’S SUMMER CAMPS 


From the Boys’ Camp at 
Pottersville, N. J. 


os ERE I have a splendid opportu 

nity to gain in knowledge of 
trees, insects, flowers, birds, and ani- 
mals. I also learn how to become a 
more expert swimmer, and I gain in 
health as the records of my weight and 


height show Buster Potter. 


. Every day I go swimming and 
have lots of fun. When the bugle blows 
I set my table and do I eat! Well, it’s 
no use telling it Herman Frank. 

". .. We are having fine weather, the 
sunshine is nice and strong. I like swim- 
ming and hiking. Games are plentyfull 
and the food is fine. . .” 

Mickey Oliva. 


Even the smallest camper has some- 
. the other night we 


thing to offer: 
ate our lunch in a field any place you 
wanted to but not to throw the paper 
bags around the field, I like swimming 


be st 


And from the Girls’ Camp at 


Branchville, Conn. 


. .. When we go on a nature hike 
we come back with a lot of things and 
when we go swimming we lurn to do 


all kinds of stroks. . ..".—Edith Deutch. 


. and I can tell you everyone 
crys when they have to leave Life’s 
Camp. . .""—Elizabeth Hough. 


“. .. Tam really sorry I will soon 
have to go home. My brother is in 
Life’s Boys’ Camp and I hope he likes 
it as much as I do. . ."—Flora Roberts. 


"“, .. Up here at Life’s Camp we have 
activities such as crafts, dancing, music, 
nature, scouting, sports, and swimming. 
We are permitted to stay in an activity 
as long as we wish, a thing we greatly 
enjoy. We retire at eight-thirty and 


rise at seven o'clock. . .".—Doris Unger. 


Up at the Girls’ Camp they tell the 
story of the little girl who was learning 
to make biscuits—a new experience for 
her. She thought her biscuits were too 
small. “Please,” she asked her instruc- 
tor, “may I have some more clay?” 


HAT’S the story—told by the 

youngsters themselves. What better 
assurance could you have that the 
money you contribute to LIFE’S 
FRESH AIR FUND—$20 means a real 
vacation for one child—will bring 
health and happiness to children who 
have never known the joys of a cool 
swim, overnight hikes, and a knowl- 
edge of the country? 

We have tried hard not to let the 
depression hit our Camps, but funds 
are getting low and we do need your 
help. Please—won’t you mail a check, 
no matter how small, today to LIFE’S 
FRESH AIR FUND, 60 East 42nd 
Street, New York City? We'll ac- 
knowledge it by letter, and also in LIFE 
a little later on. 


: 


A Council Fire Program at the Boys’ Camp 


LIFE’S FRESH AIR FUND 


Lire’s Fresh Ain FuNp has been 
in operation for the past forty-five 
years. In that time it has expended 
over $600,000 and has provided 
more than 55,000 country vacations 
for poor city children. 

Twenty dollars, approximately, pays 
for such a holiday for some poor 
child from the crowded, hot city, 
Won't you help? 

Lire has two summer Camps—for 
Girls at Branchville, Conn., and for 
Boys at Pottersville, N. J. 

Contributions should be made pay- 
able to Lire’s Fresh Air FuNp, and 
sent to 60 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. They will be acknowl- 
edged in LiFe later on, and also by 
letter immediately if the sender's ad- 
dress is given. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


Previously acknowledged $5,488.75 
From “Sugartown” 60.00 
Gilbert Megargee, Wynnewood, Pa. 20.00 
H. R. Seymour, Auburn, N. Y 1.00 
A friend, Union, Me 50.00 
Edward F. Cushman, Palmer, Mass. 10.00 
In Memory Mrs. John M. Purdy.... 50.00 
Robert W. Parsons, Kennebunk, 

RCE ER oe RT ES Oe 10.00 
Mrs. F. J. Danforth, New York.... 3.00 
Millis Children, Carmel, California 5.00 
In Memory of Grosvenor Cross, 

RE I renecnicrectacn mtn 10.00 
F. Winkhaus, New York 5.00 
Alice B. Scudder, Yakima, Wash. .... 3.00 
A Friend, Alpena, Mich. ........ 20.00 
Mrs. H. S. Seeley, Waterbury, Conn. 10.00 
Ethelyn W. Hills, Kansas City, Mo. 2.00 
Miss Wilhelmina Gude, Laurel, Md. 1.00 
T. F. McCarthy, Brooklyn 5.00 
“In Memoriam,” Shelter 

Heights 
In Loving Memory of F. Worden & 

Marjorie F. Hunter 5.00 
). 3% | See 1.00 
E. R. G., Vineyard Haven, Mass. .... 5.00 
J. F. P., New York 10.00 
Mrs. R. D. Huntington, Mill Neck, 

L. £ 
Kate N. McComb, New York 
Mrs. Stuart Judd, West Hartford, 

Conn. 

Ella Marie Lilly, Anderson, Ind. .... 

Mrs. David Owen Thomas, Minne- 
apolis 

L. R. Nash, Pasadena 

Barnes Press, Inc., New York 

Mrs. F. H. Schauffler, New York 

Bertha B. Hobbins, Butte, Mont. .... 


Island 
20.00 


100.00 
3.00 


20.00 


40.00 





What is the meaning of these strange Arabic 
symbols written centuries ago? 

Surprising as it may seem, when translated 
they spell halitosis (unpleasant breath). 

The ancient Mohammedans recognized 
what the modern Listerine advertisements 
have always attempted to convey—that 
halitosis is the unforgivable fault. 

So strongly did they feel this that halitosis 
was made one of the four grounds on which 
a divorce could be obtained. 

It looks as though the Mohammedans 
were smarter than we are... 


* * * 
You—anyone—is likely to have halitosis 
for the reason that 90% of the trouble is 
caused by tiny bits of food fermenting in 
the mouth. 


( le's Grounds 


But you need never offend if you use 
Listerine. Listerine both prevents and rem- 
edies halitosis because of its double action. 


Deodorizes 12 Hours Longer 


Being antiseptic, Listerine instantly halts 
fermentation, the cause of odors. And then, 
because it is the swiftest deodorant known, 
it gets rid of the odors themselves. 

Tests show that Listerine instantly over- 
comes odors that ordinary mouth washes 
cannot conquer in 12 hours or more. 


For Certain Results— Listerine 


When you want to be certain that your 
breath is beyond reproach, and agreeable to 
others, use only Listerine. Don't take chances 
with solutions of doubtful deodorant power. 


for Divorce 





Remember, Listerine is effective because it 
attacks the cause, then removes the effect. 
And its taste is pleasant. 

If you haven't a bottle in your medicine 
cabinet, get one now. 


Because of its marked deodorant power, 
Listerine is a delightful aid in overcoming an- 
other social handicap—perspiration and other 
body odors. A great many women and men 
labor under the delusion that the use of mere 
soap and water will overcome this humiliating 
condition. Nothing is further from the truth. 
For swift deodorant effect, you must use a 
deodorant. After your bath, simply apply 
Listerine to the guilty areas. It cleans, fresh- 
ens, sweetens, and deodorizes. You go forth 
feeling that you are fastidious and immaculate. 


LISTERINE DEODORIZES FASTEST 


Use it also for BODY ODORS 


Send for our FREE BOOKLET OF ETl- 
QUETTE—tells what to wear, say, and 
do at social affairs. Address, Dept. L13, 
Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





Mrs. George Terry Horton, Chicago 
Ayrault,” Jamestown, R. I. 


Miss Florence Harris King, Irving- 
ton, N. Y. 

A. f. Everest, Monrovia, Cal. 

Paine, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Warner Harper, Phila- 


Louise (¢ 

Mrs. Wm 
delphia 

Dr. E. B. Kaplan, New York 

Mr. & Mrs. Maynard Hazen, Hart- 
ford, Conn 

A Seattle, Washington, Friend 

Mrs. Arthur D. Allen, Glenview, Ky. 

P. H. R., Asheville, N. ¢ 

S. S. Spaulding, Springfheld Center, 
N. Y. 

Bronson West, St. Paul, Minn. 

L. C. Maxwell, Boston 

Katharine L. Richards, Northamp 
ton, Mass 

Josephine H. 
N. J 

Mrs. C. A. Jova, Newburgh, N. Y. 

In Memory of T. W. ¢ Sahute 

Mrs. Gino Speranza, Irvington on 
Hudson 

Dr. Harry Rogers, Orange 

In Memory of G. A. N 

In Memory,” from San Francisco 

Stephen & Richard Conger, Lake 
Plac d ( lub, N a 

R. E. Purcell, Alliance, O. 

A. D. H.,"’ Santa Barbara 

H. S. L., Beaver Falls, N. Y. 

Charles A. Gifford, Atlantic City 

Mrs. Susan K. Bonham, Vicksburg, 
Miss 

Mr. & Mrs. George H. ¢ lark, Roch- 
ester, N. Y 

Brackett H. ¢ lark, Rochester 

Halford R. Clark, Rochester 

Donald R. Clark, Rochester 

Box No. 3466, Honolulu 

Katherine van H. Duber, Honolulu 

Mary Toy, N. Y. City 

Elizabeth N. Thatcher, Englewood, 
™ J 

A Friend, Tottenville, S I. 

Ruth K. Schabacker, Erie, Pa 

Mrs. Wm. C. Peyton, New York 

Paul Maloney, Philadelphia : 

Frederick S. Titsworth, New York 

Miss Sarah King, Elberon, N. J. .... 

Mrs. C. Elmer Smith, York, 

E. B. H., Nor 


McIntosh, 


Orange, 


Mary Louise & Jane Dodd, Bear 


Island, Lake Winnipesaukee 

John Bell, Jr., Philadelphia 

Robert ¢ Be itty, New Rochell 

George E. Schenck, Detroit, Mich 

Anderson family, Lower Lake, Cal 

R. C. Hudson, New York 

Mrs. B. S. W., New York 

Eleanor C. Preston, Washington, 
a < 

In Memory of Lt. Kenneth P. Cul- 
bert, 1st. Aero Squadron, A. E. F.’ 

Anon., Mrs. S., Neenah, Wis 

K. DeM. C., Pasadena, “In Memory 
of D. J. ¢ 

Mary Jane and John Leonard, 2nd., 
Jamestown, N. Y. 

From a Friend, Newton Centre 

A. E. L., Quebec, Can. , 

Mrs. Cyril R. Tobin, San Mateo, 
Cal anv 

Mrs. W. S. Kellogg, Waterbury, 
Conn 

Mr. & Mrs. Merrill F. Hubbard, 
Schenectady 

Miss Justine Brockway Upson, Mid- 
dlebury, Conn. 

F. W. Barker, Syracuse 

Mr. Stuart Peabody, New York ' 

Miss Christine W. Biddle, West 
Chester, Pa ; 

Mr. & Mrs. Claytor P. Chamberlin, 
Windsor, Conn. : 

H. V. Conrad, New York 
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Mrs. C. K. Williams, Easton, Pa. .... 
Mrs. Robert G. Browning, Tenafly, 
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Mrs. W. E. Woodard, Forest Hills 
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Mrs. W. W. Wilcox, Middletown, 
Conn. 

Mrs. Morris Hawkes, Bar Harbor, 
Me. ; EERE ae ee 

Mrs. S. Emlen Stokes, Moorestown, 
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Edna A. Wood, Kennebunkport, Me. 

T. C. Montgomery, Winner, S. Dak. 

Mr. & Mrs. Justin W. McEachren, 
Portland, Oreg. ..... siaidiiinindaatta 

Mrs. J. M. Ellsworth, Bernardsville, 
N. J ; 

Ky. 
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Miss Camilla Warren, Prides Cross- 
ing, Mass. Ret dalt ; ‘ 

Peak and Pine Camp, Idyllwild, Cali- 
fornia ... ; . 

A. G. Thorn, New York.................. 

H. P. S., West Brookfield we 

Mrs. A. H. Culbreth, Dover, Dela- 
ware .... iadenieaiadaa es 

Mrs. Edward H. Green, New York 

Mr. & Mrs. T. Jefferson Newbold, 
Boston Re ES 

Anonymous, Carpinteria, 
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J. A. Callender, New York 

Mrs. Converse Strong, Santa Barbara 

Mrs. Arthur W. Wright, Albany, 
N. Y. ‘ : 

Mrs. W. J. Morrison, Weirs, N. H. 

Mrs. Horace D. Brush, Swampscott, 
Mass. ‘ sided : 

Richard K. Thorndike, Jr., Millis, 
Mass. ‘ 

A. E. Ostrander, New York 

Mrs. Robert C. Swayze, Torrington, 
Conn. . ee 

Robert Bridges, New York 
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H. B. Farr, New York 

Mrs. A. W. Esleeck, Greenfield, 
Mass. is 

Mrs. G., Larchmont, N. Y. ............ 

Mrs. Frederick T. Hepburn, Locust 
Valley, L. I. 

Miss Margaret E. 
N. J 

John S. Williams, New York.......... 

Leonora A. Davison, E. Orange 

L. A. Buhler, Garden City 

G. S. Worth, St. Davids, Pa. ........ 

Harry H. Cooke, Philadelphia 

W. M. Crowe, Philadelphia............ 

W. J. B., New York ecove . 

Russell B. Garsden, Hartford, Conn. 

In Memory of S. C. M. ieael 

Florence D. Smith, Scranton, Pa. .... 

Mrs. R. H. Stern, Westfield, N. J. 

Mrs. A. J. McNab, New Rochelle 

Charles W. Marsh, Hartford, Conn. 

Mrs. E. W. Abbort, Washington, 
Conn. * aeolian 

From S§S. O. I. : . 

Katharine L. Magee, Scarsdale, I. Y. 

Miss Jane Jameson, Concord, N. H. 
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G. P. M. 


A friend, Poughkeepsie, 3 


O. C. Groll, Walpole, Mass. .......... 
Girl Scout Troop No. 149 of Man- 

hattan, Eleanor Friend, Captain 
Ethel M. McIntosh, Plainfield, N. J. 
Anonymous, New York.................... 
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Mrs. Walter Randall, Derby, Conn. 
Sarah L. Downey, Port Chester, 
Mrs. J. Wm. Wood, Chester, Pa. .... 
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From E. K. T. 25.00 
“In Memory of Neill, Jr.’’...........0.... 10.00 
Mrs. John M. Keith, Missoula, Mont. 20.99 
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C. F. Gannon, New York 20.00 
Miss Gertrude B. Whittemore, 
Naugatuck, Conn. ...........ccssssecees 125.00 


(Further acknowledgments on page 37) 
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An Audience 
Unsurpassed 


Based on their purchasing power, low cost per thousand to reach them, 
Fifth Avenue bus passengers form one of the most unusual constituencies 
in the City. 


Bus passengers include not only a group of New Yorkers with above 
the average income who are glad to pay 10 cents for a clean, seated ride, 
but also there are included a great many visitors from all parts of the 
country who spend more in one week here than they would in four at home. 


Every advertiser I have ever spoken to considers he gets a wonderful 
mass circulation in the subways and elevated—he does—and he also gets 
a wonderful mass class circulation in the Fifth Avenue buses. Each subway 
and elevated car averages 300,000 passengers a year. Each bus averages 
150,000 a year—100,000 inside and 50,000 upstairs. Bus passengers not 
being allowed to stand probably gives the impression of less volume than 
it actually is. 








Every department store and specialty shop’s advertisement in the news- 
papers helps to create Fifth Avenue bus passengers. That numbered among 
our passengers are thousands of shoppers is best proven by the fact that in 
one year we delivered to the John Wanamaker store 284,294 passengers 
and we carried away from this store in the same year 366,918 passengers. 
We also have a check-up showing that we delivered to six leading depart- 
ment stores on Fifth Avenue from 134,000 to 425,000 passengers in a year. 
On the basis of our rate to reach a thousand passengers, advertising space 
in the Fifth Avenue buses is a good purchase, not only for local but for 
national advertisers. 


We are prepared to submit facts to advertisers that we believe will be 
eye-openers Write us for more information if you want to cultivate the 
best group of people in the City of New York gotten together by any one 
advertising medium. 


{gency commission 150%—cash discount 2% 


JOHN H. LIVINGSTON, JR. 


Advertising Space in the Fifth Avenue Coaches 


125 Fifth Avenue, New York City, Tel. Cal. 5-215] 
















































THE MOVIES 


BY HARRY EVANS 


“Coming Attractions” 


"} ee WEEK ... The Blah 

Blah Blah of Love . . . Radio- 

Goldmount-Warner Presents 
The Screen’s Leading Emotional Act- 
ress in their Super- Extra-Special Epic, 
The Blah Blah Blah of Love . . . The 
One and Only So-And-So in her Great- 
est Starring Réle . . . Romance! Glam- 
our! . Thrills! Deans! . and a 
Lone Wo oman Matching Her Brain and 
Body against the Cruel Pitfalls of a 
Man's World . . . You Laughed With 
Her in Such-And-Such . . . You Cried 
With Her In Such-And-Such 
You'll Laugh and Cry With Her In 
The Blah Blah Blah of Love...A 
Picture You Will Never Forget .. . 
So-And-So in the Blah Blah... e 
ad lib 


ad infinitum, ad nauseum, 


ELL, my friend, the 

grim look on your usu 
ally pleasant pan indicates that 
you have seen them words be- 
who ever 


fore. Everybody 


after hearing our publicity men run 
off at the mouth. And we particularly 
want to ask Miss Bankhead (or Miss 
Twelvetrees or Miss Stanwyck or Miss 
Landi) to forgive us for giving them 
such a lousy, impossible story. How- 
ever, NEXT WEEK you are going to 
see the MOST MARVELOUS—GI- 
GANTIC—STUPENDOUS .. . etc.” 

In addition to the Dizzy Descriptives 
method of advertising, the word jug- 
glers have two other well-known 
methods of prodding the imagination. 
The first is the Inquisitive Alliteration 
technique, and goes something like 

“WHAT HAPPENS when a Sweet, 
Simple Shop Girl Falls in love with a 
Sophisticated Society Smoothie? .. . 
does Money Mean More than Mother- 
hood? , . . are Furs and Finery more 





went to a movie house has 
seen them. And after you have 
gritted your teeth through all 
this hooey about what you are 
going to see next week, what 
do you see? Tallulah Bank- 
Thunder Below” 
Twelvetrees in “Un- 
. Barbara Stan- 
The Purchase Price”’ 


The Dev- 4 


head in “ 
Helen 
ashamed” 
wyck in “ 

. Elissa Landi in “ 
il’s Lottery”. 

If the industry is going to 
continue this method of ex- 
aggerated ballyhoo, the least 
they can do is to give the pub- 
lic and the players a break by 
sticking a follow-up trailer 
onto the film after it is shown. 


a” 


This trailer should read: 
“Radio-Goldmount-Warner 
wishes to apologize for all that 
baloney we handed you last 
week about this turkey, but 
Gosh folks . . . we thought 
hot ourselves 


ic was pretty 


a 


NG | => a On \VA oe ee 
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{UDID Lipsti® 


AN ALL STAR,SOUIL 
SEARING. SIN STEEPED 


* 


SUPER DRAMA 


DARING-EXPOSING 
YOU MUST NOT MISS 
THIS TREMENDOUS PICTLRE 


"Gee, Mom, what'll 
happen to us if 


we miss it?” 


iS 


Faluable than Firtue?” . . . (Oh well, 
the hell with it. You get the idea.) 


HEN there is the REALISM school 

of building bunk and bull (Cripes! 
I can’t stop it) and here are two prac- 
tically verbatim statements from a 
trailer exploiting a recent fight pic- 
ture: 

“Ring Battles that Beggar Descrip- 
tion . . . So Realistic that you will 
Smell the Resin on the Canvas ., . 
And the Odor of Perspiring Bodies!” 

Now there, my pets, is something to 
look forward to. 

One of the recent travel pictures is 
a saga of the Arctic entitled “Igloo” 

. the appearance of which was 
heralded by another mess of fanfare 
that is worth repeating . . . and again 
we quote verbatim: 

“Warm Hearts Red Blood Blazing 
Courage in a Frozen Hell! . . . Only 
Once In A Lifetime Will There Be 
Anything Like it... A Polar Bear and 
A Lone Man Fighting To The 
Death . . . Hunger-Maddened 
Eskimos Battling Fifty Equal- 
ly Hungry Walruses . . . Old 
Men Buried Alive In A Coffin 
Of Ice When Age Stilled The 
Hand Of Toil . . . A Cara- 
van Trapped And Actually 
Crushed To Death In The 
Treacherous Ice Pack ... 
Wild Stark Drama That Will 
Thrill Your Soul!” 

And here are the facts: In 
the fight to the death with a 
polar bear, you see a poor be- 
draggled bear that is scared 
stiff and quite obviously run- 
ning away from something 
when he is supposed to be 
chasing the Eskimo hero’s girl 
friend . . . and the only evi- 
dence of a fight occurs when 
you see a spear entering the 
poor animal's side. The hero 
then arrives as the helpless 
bear is kicking his last, 
and takes another thrust at 
him. It made me just a little 
ill. 

The 


walruses”’ 


a 


“hunger - maddened 
turn out to be a 











vell, 


hool 
pes! 


rac- 








herd of these slow, cumbersome 
brutes which try their best to lumber 
to safety while the Eskimos stand off 
and chuck spears at them. When the 
animals are wounded the Eskimos rush 
up, cut open their throats and drink 
some of the blood. Some fun. And 
you must see the boys eat the raw meat. 
Eskimos are just too cute. 

The exaggerations about the “old 
men buried alive’’ and “caravan ac- 
tually crushed to death” can be excused 
under the head of showmanship, or 
something, but with so many authentic 
wild animal films to their credit in the 
past, film companies will only make 
the public more distrustful by allowing 
phoney adventure films to be adver- 
tised as the real thing. 

HE result of all this silly mis- 

representation is that nobody can 
afford to believe what the movies 
have to say about themselves. The 
ballyhoo of one film is as elabo- 
rate as the other . . . the same adjectives 
were used to advertise Barbara Stan- 
wyck in “The Purchase Price’ as 
Barbara Stanwyck in “So Big”. . . and 
from reading the ads you might think 
“Unashamed” was as fine as those two 
excellent Metro-Goldwyn films, “Red- 
Headed Woman” and “Washington 
Masquerade.” I mention these last 
three because they played on succeed- 
ing weeks in New York. 

It is time producers saw the error of 
forcing bad pictures on the cash cus- 
tomers. We have a board of kibitzers 
who tell us whether or not pictures are 
fic to be shown from a standpoint of 
morality when what we need is a com- 
mission to decide their merit from a 
standpoint of entertainment. 

Inasmuch as we have no such com- 
mission and the movies refuse to tell 
the truth about themselves, there is 
only one court to which the public can 
go for information (God help them) 

. the movie critics. That’s the situa- 
tion, Mr. Producer, and it’s a pretty 
kettle of fish! Surely, gentlemen, rather 
than let the good people be in- 
fluenced by these muggs it were better 
that you junk your bum films and soft- 
pedal the old oil on the mediocre ones. 

Are you big enough to answer the 
challenge? Will you rise above com- 
mercialism and self interest? Are you 
listenin’ ? 

Pretty please! 


(Pictures marked [x] not suitable for 
children.) 


RECOMMENDED— 
(x) Srrance INTeRLUDE—Because ... Met- 





SENTINEL 





OF THE NIGHT 


Deep nicut .. . before the first 
grey streaks of dawn silver the 


eastern sky. On a table beside the 


bed rests a little black instrument 
. .. silent, unobtrusive, seemingly 


inert there in the stillness. It is 


the telephone, sentinel of the night. 

Ready to call a policeman at the 
first unexplained sound . . . ready 
to summon the fire department at 
the first ominous whiff of smoke 
. .. primed to rouse a physician, a 
nurse, or a neighbor when illness 
intrudes. 

For the wired world is at the 
other end, waiting for your out- 
stretched hand and your plea: 
“Come quickly!” 

Sentinel duty, of course, is a 
small part of the manifold service 
your telephone renders. The 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE 


incidents of every-day store orders, 
of friendly chats; the joy and com- 
fort of familiar voices as though 
from across the room; these, too, 
make the telephone a valued 
member of the family. 

Behind your telephone is the 
nation-wide organization of trained 
minds and hands whose ideal is to 
serve you in a manner as nearly 
perfect as is humanly possible. 
Seven hundred thousand stock- 
holders—men and women like 
yourself—have invested their 
money in this system of the people 
and for the people. 

The telephone is a vital link in 
the chain of modern living. It gives 
much in convenience and safety. 
It offers a wide range of usefulness. 
It serves you day and night. 


AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 








ro-Goldwyn has gotten as much out of Eu- 
gene O'Neill's drama in two hours as the 
Theatre Guild did in three days . . . because 
Norma Shearer is more beautiful than you 
have ever seen her . . . because she and 
Clark Gable give superlative performances 
supported by a strong cast... . 


ConcoritLta—Because .. . the Martin John- 
sons had the courage and ingenuity to take 
real sound pictures of African jungle and 
native life... . 


WASHINGTON MasQuerape—Because . 

Lionel Barrymore gives a brilliant character 
portrayal as the Kansas senator who loses 
his midwestern ideals under the influence 
of the Washington lobbyists, and regains 





them at a great sacrifice. (But don’t ask 
me to explain why the producers put that 
girl in as Lionel’s daughter.) 


(x) Lapy anp Gent—Because . . . George 
Bancroft and Wynne Gibson will hand you 
plenty of laughs and a few tears as a washed- 
up pugilist and his lady friend . . . with ex- 
ceptionally good dialog by Grover Jones and 
William Slavens McNutt. 


Also: Wat Price Hottywoop, Rep- 
Heapep WoMAN. 


DON’T SEE— 


“Jewel Robbery” .. . “Igloo”... “Un- 
ashamed” ... “The Purchase Price.” 












THE THEATRE 


Pre-season Notes on Fall Productions, Gathered 


by Our Reporter-at-Large 


E old warriors who have been 

growling around that the the- 

atre has gone to -hell—we 
retract. That it was well on the way 
we need only look at last season's 
fiascos to verify. By 
thunderbolt of common sense on the 
part of the producers, however, the 
theatre is being temporarily saved from 
absolute perdition. For some time, even 
we have had a growing suspicion that 


some sudden 


American theatregoers have taken as 
much of a beating as they're willing to 
stand and that they're fed up with 
trivial, artificial plays; wit- 
ness the rapid closing of so 
many gambles the past sea- 
son. (By trivial plays we 
high- 
comedy or even good low- 


don’t mean good 
comedy; we mean plays 
that have no substance or 
meat to them, plays that 
are written with the box- 
ofhce in view—and not 
much else.) 

Producers, realizing that 
that old war-horse, the de- 
pression, was not entirely 
to blame for their bank 
ruptcy (they observed that 
most of the worthwhile 


plays sold to standing 
only for many 


dec ided that 


room 
months) , 
something had better be 
done, and done fast. 
From all of this stewing 
and fussing there has evolv- 
ed a perhaps feeble but 
yet very definite attempt to improve 
the present state of the theatre. Out of 
sheer self-protection managers and pro- 
ducers have begun to realize that the 
theatre cannot be static and still fill 
their coffers. The truth of this is evi- 
dent in their plans for the new season. 


ARRING a few of the inane thea- 

trical activities which will go on 
forever, and are built for those that like 
them—such as Mr. Charles Hopkins’ 
search for a well-known playwright to 
execute the delicate job of writing Svs- 
ter Aimee, an announced play based on 
somebody's life of Aimee Semple Mc- 
Pherson Hutton, heigh-ho—we still 
think the theatre is looking up. And 
when we see the number of subscrip- 
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tion groups that have organized with 
an eye to producing important plays, 
we feel better already. 

For example :— 

Katharine Cornell is going 
ahead with her plans for a repertory 
company. Her first production will be 
Alien Corn. 

. The Commonwealth Theatre, 
with Deems Taylor, Romney Brent, 
and Vladimir Rosing at the head, has 
organized a subscription audience 
which, with themselves, will try out 
new plays for a period of one week. 


5 
An cs « 


yp e® 


* Ah—125th Street, on time!” 


These plays, if considered worthy by 
their audience, will continue. 

Elmer Rice has become play- 
wright-producer, and will stage his own 
shows, and perhaps others, this season. 

... The American Theatre of Farce, 
another of the new subscription groups, 
begins its activities with Tickets for a 
Dance, a ‘“Farce-Tragedy of American 
Madness,” authored by two newcomers, 
P. W. Tell and C. E. Underwood. 

. . . The Theatre Guild includes in 
its ambitious activities for the new 
season an organization with the Shu- 
berts for road tours. For New York 
presentation it will offer plays that 
promise to be important, namely— 
Something to Live For, a piece by 
George O'Neil, the poet ; John Howard 








Lawson's The Pure in Heart, and Pearl 
Buck’s The Good Earth. As an added 
inducement to first-night audiences the 
Guild hopes to have Mrs. Buck in the 
front row. 

. .. The Group Theatre, that organ- 
ization which attracted so much atten- 
tion last season with its House of 
Connelly, is now about to emerge from 
its summer retreat, Dover Furnace, 
New York, where, since June 19th, it 
has been rehearsing two plays, The 
Party, by Dawn Powell, already well- 
known as a novelist, and Swecess Story, 
by John Howard Lawson. Here, in this 
group, we feel is to be found the most 
significant sign of progress in the 
American Theatre. The Group, we have 
learned, is interested primarily in the 
complete production, in the play as 
a unit—which is as it should be. 
We look forward with 
much interest to the open- 
ing of its second season. 


A for independent pro- 


ducers, even they are 
taking fewer chances. They 
are now more likely to in- 
sist on plays with some sub- 
stance to them, and, of all 
things, they are encourag- 
ing new playwrights, in the 
hope that they will discover 
something important. 

We see, for instance, 
despite Jed Harris’ reti- 
cence—which is just an- 
other term for good press 
sense—that he is planning 
to do an “ironical comedy,” 
by a new playwright, Till- 
man Breiseth. To date the 
title is As We Forgive Our 
Debtors. Young Mr. Brei- 
seth appears to Mr, Harris’ 
discerning eye so promis- 
ing that he has taken on option on his 
three forthcoming plays. 

Little Old Boy, by Albert Bein, has 
finally reached the hands of Abbott 
and Dunning and will be produced by 
them. Last season it was shifted about 
both by Arthur Hopkins and Jed Har- 
ris, neither of whom had the courage to 
produce it, since it centered about the 
rather unpleasantly real subject of the 
reform school. That it is to be produced 
this season is an encouraging sign. 

We're not saying that these inno- 
vations will bring more than the be- 
ginning of an improvement in the the- 
atre, but they will at least save it from 
going completely to hell, and will, at 
the same time, set about to feeding our 
impatient, starved American audience. 
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to Central Park, The 
Plaza and The Savoy- 
Plaza offer the highest 
standards of hospitality 

. everything to make 
your visit an enjoyable 
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Service... | 
Discover at Long- 
champs that perfection 
in service only obtain- |B 
able by rigid exclusion || one 
of tipping. Here, fixed 


standards of excellence 







| Coming to 
New England? 






may be enjoyed at really | 











moderate prices. 








Make Worcester 
Your Half-Way Stop 









Break your journey 
with a delightful stop-over at 
The Bancroft Hotel. Here you'll 
find large, airy rooms at 1932 
rates, even as low as $2.50. 
Handy garage accommodations.. 
popular priced cafeteria . . . ac- 
curate road information, make 
The Bancroft a natural rendez- 
vous for motorists. 





NEW YORK CITY 
423 Madison Avenue 
Bet. 48th & 49th Streets 
19-21 West 57th Street 
Near Fifth Avenue 
1015-17 Madison Avenue 
Bet. 78th & 79th Streets 
40 East 49th Street 
Bet. Madison & Vanderbilt Aves. 
28 West 58th St., off Fifth Ave. 
55 Fifth Avenue 
North-east Cor. 12th St 


Don’t cut your corns and 
risk blood-poisoning. Use 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads for 
100% safe, instant relief. 
Loosen and remove corns 


in2days. Heal sore toes. 
At drug and shoe stores, 


D’ Scholls Zino-pads 









All Restaurants Long- 
champs are open daily 
Includin: «hep and 
all Holidays for Break- 
fast, Luncheon, After- 









noon Tea and Dinner 
from 7.00 A.M. to 11 
P.M. 
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BOOK MARKS 


By Idwal Jones 


HE social amenities have naught 
to do with literature. Which is 
by way of fanfare to “Faraway” 
(Harper’s) from the pen of J. B. 
Priestley, who tarried a while briefly in 
Manhattan a year ago, and whose briar 
pipe burnt anything but incense grate- 
ful to the senses of the local virtuosi. 
His newest book has been a-brewing 
ever since. There is nothing in it of 
New York, nor is it a monument to 
Anglo-American friendship, such as it 
is. “Faraway” is a pean to such alien 
and glamorous coigns as San Francisco 
and Tahiti. And for once, 
Priestley is not Dickensian. 
Here is a Wanderjahr, 
the journey of a Jurgen of 
the English countryside to 
the South Seas and back. 
What impelled his hero to 
quit his fireside and chess- 
board for Cytherea is a 
It was some ob- 
and besides he 


mystery. 
scure urge, 
had a talent for sentimen- 
talities, which was cramped 
in the suburbs. 

A lusty tale, Priestley 
makes of it. He is a good, 
solid journeyman, and he 
had lighted it up with a 
large and airy facetious- 
ness. There is more deli- 
cate mirth here than in 
“Angel Pavement” and the 
large-size canvas is filled 
with a hundred characters 
caught on the wing. I don't 
know of any novel that has 
so caught the “feel” of 
tourismo on the high seas, 
the intricacy of life on a 
transient passage, its hu- 
mors and the immensity of 
its trifles. 

To ponder on the sketch 
of San Francisco and the first aspect of 
the morosely beautiful Marquesas is to 
perceive what a really capital describer 
Priestley is. His folk he scratches in 
with a few strokes, but they come out 
in the round: for example, the skipper, 
who is a crashing Scandinavian bore, 
and the German, a methodical soul 
who traveled with 
three socks, wear- 
ing them in rota- 
tion so that one 
was always fresh, 
and whose scheme 
of life was almost 


(> 


"Heavens, 


wrecked when the third was stolen. 

“Riley”, who lived at the Golden 
Gate, turned out to be a girl. And the 
only flaw in Riley is that she speaks 
only as Englishmen are convinced 
Americans speak. Nevertheless, it is 
Priestley at the top of his gusto, this, 
and some of the magic that afflicts the 
returned Jurgen, who is never more the 
same, will cling to the reader a space 
after he closes the tale. 


HE murder story of the year should 
be Joseph Shearing’s “Lucile Cléry” 


are you Captain Willard? I’m on the wrong boat!” 


(Harper's) for a good murder, like 
Chablis, improves with age. 

This is a stately and smooth recital, 
starting off almost like the adventures 
of Becky Sharp. The Duc du Boccage 
becomes enamoured of the English gov- 
erness and weary of his wife, so tedi- 
ous in her devotion, so jealous and so 
addicted to writing reproachful let- 
ters to him in the style of Mme. de 
Sevigne. 

He slays her with great violence, and 
being of the haute noblesse has to toss 
off arsenic to avoid the vulgarities of a 
trial. The story is told with fine com- 


petence, but with an absence of horror, 
which is its sole weak point. If Shear- 
ing had piled in a few horrors we 
should have had a real classic, for it 
relimns the cause célébre that toppled 
the Orleans dynasty and brought in 
Napoleon III. 

If I mistake not, it was Madame de 
Praslin who was slaughtered. And 
Madamoiselle Page, the fair tutor, mar- 
ried an American who edited a tre. 
ligious journal. For a while she taught 
at a select academy in Gramercy Park, 
where she was renowned both for her 
profile and saintliness. An _ incon- 
gruous end for a heroine who might 
have stepped from an Elizabethan 
tragedy. 


OLF LARSEN and 

the late “Bully” 
Hayes were mild and not 
un-Christianly souls along- 
side Peter Freuchen’s har- 
pooning skipper in ‘The 
Sea Tyrant” (Liveright). 
Those gentlemen would 
have needed smelling-salts 
to perk them up through a 
perusal of this bearded 
one’s saga of the good old 
whaling days, back in 1894, 
when sailor-men WERE 
sailor-men and not seasick 
engineers. 

It is violent stuff, mates. 
You may remember Freu- 
chen’s “Eskimo,” which is 
the only book I know of 
that differentiates Eskimos 
from walruses. Well, this 
is harsher and more san- 
guinary. Danco Kellar, the 
boss of the ship, is out to 
catch whales and bring a 
fortune to his silly wife 
back home. In the process 
he stamps about in the 
goriest fashion, chops up 
all his crew, and perishes 
like Dante’s Ugolino. 

One suspects that in the 
original it was pretty crude, but it has 
been Englished from the Norse into an 
exciting and shuddery yarn that you 
might try out on your nerves, when it 
appears in a week or so. 

“Magnificat” (Macmillan) could 
not have been written by anyone but 
René Bazin. Brittany peasants, of the 
Millet type, in war-time, but Bazin de- 
picts them with far more delicacy 
than they were painted. 

Bazin’s prose emits a pure, metallic 
ring, and for sentiment and intensity 
of character portrayal he has done 
nothing so exquisite since “Isolee.” 











THE FRENCH LINE IS 


The Ahortert 


Thatched Cottages of Devon (Courtesy Great Western Rwy.) 


DIRECT from New York 
to Plymouth... the 
nearest English Port 


Five days of delicious food, charm- 
ing company, courteous service (from 


stewards who speak English) — five | 


typically French Line days — and 
you’re on your way to London 
through beautiful Devonshire. .. . 


For Plymouth is the first port of call | 


... there’s no channel to cross when 
you go to England the French Line 
way ... with France-A float. 

And that train ride up from 
Plymouth is fascinating. The Great 
Western Railway has provided big, 
new de luxe cars. They are com- 
fortable, palatial, the most modern 
in design ... and they are exclusively 
for French Line travelers. .. . Before 
you know it, you’re in London. 

Autumn is the time to visit Eng- 
land. French Line rates are greatly 
reduced . . . and there is an enlarged 
Tourist Class on all express steamers. 
Ask any authorized travel agent to 
help plan your trip. . . . French 
Line, 19 State Street, New York City. 


drench Line 


ILE DE FRANCE, Aug. 27, Sept. 14 e PARIS, Sept. 2 
and 21 e FRANCE, Sept. 9 e CHAMPLAIN, Sept. 10, 
Oct. 4 @e LAFAYETTE, Aug. 30, Sept. 24 @ DE 
GRASSE, Oct. 1 and 27 ¢ ROCHAMBEAU, Sept. 17 
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COOL SHAVE 


— citizens, lend us your chins! 
Is your morning shave a burning ques- 
tion? Would you like a bit of harm relief? 

Ingram’s platform is “A cool shave 
and no foolin’!”” Ingram’s Shaving Cream 
is not only fundamentally sound, it’s fun- 
‘damentally COOL! 

Three constituents make it act like a 
shaving cream, a tonic and a face lotion. 
No smarting cheeks, no stinging chin— 
with Ingram’s! Just a close, cool shave 
from start to finish! 

Your corner druggist is waiting to sell 
you a jar or a tube of Ingram’s, It comes 
both ways, thesamecool cream! Go down 
and take your choice right this minute! 

If you can’t—and you're willing to 
wait—we’'ll send you ten sample cool 
shaves for a 2¢ stamp. ee. the pees 






HAVING CREAM 


a 





Bristot-Myers Co., Dept. E-92 

110 Washington St., New York, N.Y. 
I'd like to try ten cool Ingram shaves. 
I enclose a 2-cent stamp. 


Name 
Street 
City 


































THE USELESS SIDE OF NEW YORK 
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A Primer of Unexciting Places 

a3 | \ and Things to be Seen in the 

nal ] i a it Most Extravagant City in the 
World. 














— 7 stands for the United States 
<j «ss Treasury Building which, in turn, 
ewe || ae stands on Nassau Street between Wall 
Reet} = and Pine Streets, in lower Manhattan. 
See iad ag It is made of marble, a hard, meta- 
— . morphic, crystalline limestone, and has 
y a Doric portico. You know what that 
iM 3 


1S, 











: The building was erected in 1812— 
one hundred and two years before the 
Great War—and remodelled for pres- 
‘ap ent use in 1862. At first it housed only 
the Custom House; now, besides that, 
i , it provides offices for the First Assistant 
| y/ Treasurer and the United States Assay 
| | office. 
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The Greek facade is graced by eight 


lofty columns which are said to be 


























| 
| i\ | dignified if not graceful. The columns 
ee oe are necessary on account of the Doric 
$F —SsSCOsiprrttico. 





A bronze statue in front of the build- 
ing marks the spot where George 
Washington stood when he took the 
oath of office as the first President. 
The statue was erected by popular sub- 
scription and unveiled November 26, 
1883. It is now nearly 49 years old, 
two years older than the apple seller 
that works there. 



































\ \’\ Sou ie) ee e The building is open from 10 in 
ae on Yan © a. a~\ the morning until 3 in the afternoon, 
= hf SS, Whe » He 7 
~~ eS . > 2) Bs U in case you want to go in and look 


around. We don’t know why you 
should but you might. 


== ’ J - At one time a pile of money amount- 
| : ing to $250,000,000 used to be shown 
to visitors who presented a letter from 
a New York bank. The exhibit is now 
U. S. Treasury, Wall Street closed. So are some of the banks. 
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DISCOVERED 
“SECRET” OF PIPE 
SATISFACTION 
TEN YEARS AGO 


EN years ago Mr. J. Franz Norgren 

of Madison, South Dakota, was still 
engaged in the search well known to every 
pipe smoker—the search for the ideal to- 
bacco. Then one day his seeking was re- 
warded. He found it at last in Edgeworth! 
For some time he believed he had stumbled 
upon a “secret.’”” But as the years passed 





he met up with the “little blue tin” with | 


increasing frequency. Mr. Norgren’s letter 
tells the story of his discovery. 


Madison, South a 
December 25, 193 

Larus & Bro. Co. 

Richmond, Va. 

Dear Sirs 

Today, Christmas Da-, I received a 
half-pound of Ex igeworth from a friend. 
That's a real gift! Ten years’ intimate 
acquaintance with this excellent tobacco 
only intensifies my approval of a friend’s 
ood judgment. 

When I first smoked Edgeworth, I 
thought I had discovered a secret. I had 
no idea before how satisfactory a fine 
blend could be. I came to look upon a good 
pipe packed with Edgeworth as a point of 
listinction wherever I might be. My ob- 
servations since have upheld my theory. I 
meet up with the little blue tin with ever- 
ncreasing frequency. 

Living in the country, a fellow gets to 
be particular about tobacco. To my mind, 
Edgeworth is the one tobacco that shows 
up best in any circumstances. At work or 
at leisure, there’s no pal that comes up as 
cheerfully and that lends itself so per- 
fectly to the moods of man and nature as 
another pipe of Edgeworth. 

The point is, though, Edgeworth isn’t 
the secret I thought it was. It’s out 
such things don’t stay secret when you 


have friends. 
Very truly yours, 
J. Franz Norgren. 


Are you one who has never known the 
genuine satisfaction of a good pipe and 
good tobacco? 

Then take up your pen right now and 
drop a line to Larus & Brother Co. at 113 
S. 22d St., Richmond, Va., and ask for a 
free sample packet of Edgeworth Smoking 
Tobacco. Edgeworth is a different tobacco. 
It is cool and slow- 
burning. Its blend of 
choice burleys withthe 
natural savor sealed in 
cannot be matched— 
regardless of price or 
fancy packaging. Put 
Edgeworth in your 
pipe and smoke it. 

You can buy Edge- 
worth in two forms 
—Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed and Edge- 
worth Plug Slice. All 
sizes from 15-cent pocket packages to 
pound humidor tins. Several sizes also 
come in vacuum sealed tins. Don’t miss 
the Edgeworth radio program—the Corn 
Cob Pipe Club of Virginia—broadcast 
over the Coast to Coast Red Network of 
the National Broadcasting Company every 
Wednesday evening at 10 o'clock, Eastern 
Daylight Saving time. 











FRESH AIR FUND ACKNOWLEDG- 


MENTS 
(Continued from page 39) 


Total $12,067.75 | 





A. E. Griswold, Old Lyme, Conn..... 5.00 
Mrs. L. H. Smith, Jefferson, Wis..... 5.00 
T. O. Gavett, Sabael, N. Y. ......... 10.00 
In Memory of Roberts V. Stoddard 35.00 
| George F. Price, Philadelphia... 1.00 
R. W. Greenlaw, West Englewood, 

_ GP RSOE RE ee ens ee 10.00 
Mrs. Geo. F. Dominick, Greenwich, 

gS ee a renee 10.00 
“In Memory of E. B. S., IV.” ........ 2.00 | 
Robert E. Carrick, New York.......... 10.00 
“In Memory of our Daughter, Eliz- 

ee eee . 5.00 
Mrs. Geo. S. Capelle, Wilmington, 

DUT: scsticiitanetensescoapehihenteistences tintegn 10.00 
“In Memoriam, W. H. C.”’.............. 10.00 
BE, Gi, FI vccncsss tees sencesnnisnss 40.00 
Miss Dorothea Allyn, Cambridge, 

____ Re eo ese eee . 10.00 
Mr. & Mrs. C. H. Belknap, Sacra- 

a ee 10.00 
Seventh Grade Boys of Rye Country 

fk. eee ee 5.00 

| M. P. K., Beverly CREE 20.00 
| In Memory of Lloyd on his Birth- 

EB i peciactsnesneummninvceaanie . 10.00 
Mrs. Robert R. Griswold, weal 

ie Seer 2.00 | 
Priscilla Harding, Del Mar, Calif. 5.00 

| Clara M. Main, Lewistown, Mont. 2.00 

| Marguerite B. Donnan, Schenectady 5.00 

| Mrs. Earl T. O'Connor, Erie, Pa..... 40.00 
A. I. Lyman, New York............ 5.00 
Grace T. Coe, Englewood, N. w 20.00 
Mrs. H., Cementon, Pa. ................. 10.00 
Mrs. James O. Foss, Boston............ 20.00 
M. C. Biggs, Bay Head, N. J. ........ 10.00 
Mrs. George De Garmo, Jr., Ridge- 

ee eee 20.00 
George A. Crocker, New York. 10.00 
Annie G. Foster, New York........ 20.00 
Sara Block, New York... . 5.00 | 
Z. Q. Brett, Fallen Leaf Lake, ‘Cal. 8.00 
Miss K. M. Edwards, Pittsburgh. 25.00 
Helen B. Shattuck, Vermont........ 20.00 

| A. C. Schlesinger, Williamstown, 

I», soceiiaienstecescacine concede 
George Stevens, Lowell, Mass. 20.00 
Mrs. S. Emlen Stokes, Moorestown, 

N. J., additional... veeeee 50.00 | 
Morley A. Stern, Rochester. 10.00 
Anonymous, Mrs. S., So. Orange 20.00 
Miss Dora Murdock, Glen Cove, 

additional .......... 10.00 
Dr. Harris ~~ Glen Ridge 2.00 
| John S. Smith, Waltham, Mass. ia 
Miss Gersbach, Albany 2.00 

Mrs. E. W. Aycrigg, Darien, Conn. 20.00 


{ Note to Swimmers } 


Sun-cnd 
Bathing 


do Damage to 




















WIMMING and sun-bathing —all 
outdoor sports — are fine for your 
health—but not so fine for your hair! 
Summer sun parches and bleaches 
your hair. Water washes away the 
needed oils and leads to a dry scalp. 
But the 60-Second Vitalis Workout 
will protect your hair even on the hot- 
test days. A quick, vigorous rub with 
this pure vegetable oil preparation 
stimulates the circulation and restores 
the natural oils that nourish the hair. 
Vitalis and massage eliminate loose 
dandruff, check hair-fatal dryness, and 
keep your hair healthy and lustrous! 
Get a bottle of Vitalis today! 


the 60-Second Workout 
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~ 
@ The 60-Second © Vielloandmenage 


Workout: a brisk keep hair safe under 
tub with Vitalis! the summer sun! 


italis 


KEEPS HAIR HEALTHY AND HANDSOME 







Ask Your Barber 


The barber knows what’s 
what about hair. He Aas to. 
Ask Aim about Vitalis! 
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ART LINES 


- - » A Special Exhibition 
. . » Drugstore Art 


1. attempt has been made by the Metropolitan 
Museum in presenting a special exhibition of paint- 
ings by masters who worked between the sixteenth and 
twentieth centuries and whose styles greatly influenced mod- 
ern art. Unfortunately, these paintings are grouped much in 
the old “classic museum manner’’ without explanatory notes 
or comments. So this exhibition too, like so many in the 
past, fails to attain its object, which presumably was that 
of helping the layman to draw a parallel between the 
acknowledged masters of the past and the much misunder- 
stood art of our own age. 

There is little uSe in arranging such special exhibitions 
if this is done with the assumption that the average visitor 
is versed in the finer points of art appreciation. People come 
to be shown, to receive explanations and to be enlightened, 
bringing with them nothing but a healthy curiosity, which 
we should encourage, doing everything in our power to 
develop interest into a real understanding. 

An exhibition of paintings like the current one means 
nothing to the layman, except that it makes him conscious 
of the fact that he is inexperienced in these things which 
seem to be commonplace and taken for granted by the in- 


itiated. 


F YOU have ever observed it, the attitude of the average 

museum visitor is very much like that of a tourist going 
through a strange Oriental temple. He tip-toes and slinks 
along the walls feeling terribly out of place, not knowing 
whether his hat should be left on or taken off, and whether 
he can risk asking questions. Under these circumstances it 
is little wonder that people turn away from the legitimate 
sources of art and become attracted by all sorts of com- 
mercial undertakings and the work of fake artists, who un- 
der the cover of art and education, but using good show- 
manship, dispense the worst atrocities ever created, thus 
completely ruining the taste of the public. We can meet this 
pseudo-art in the corner drugstore in the form of reproduc- 
tion of paintings which are not fit to be used on grocery 
calendars; on our public squares in the form of terrifying 
statuary promoted by politicians who don’t know the dif- 
ference between a monument and a tombstone: in the sub- 
way, as advertisements lacking taste as much as craftsman- 
ship; and last but not least on the covers of The Literary 
Digest parading as ‘examples of good art”. 

In the evolution of our new economic and 
social order the réle of patronizing art and 
culture has shifted. Part of this potential 
power has come to our public museums, 
which will have to see to it that our artistic 
standards shall be raised until there is no 
buyer for the drugstore’s “art’’; and the 
publishers of periodicals should insist upon 
appointing a man who knows the difference 
between a painting and painted cheap 
sentimentalism. 

—Gene Lux. 


STYLE LINES 


. . . First Kick-off in 
Fall Fashionables 


A NEW note in two-piece one-woman tops is the Fall 
contribution of Elizabeth Hawes, first American de- 
signer with enough audacity to hold her opening in Paris 
and make them like it. Carefully removing the surface from 
choice leaping chamois, Miss Hawes has fashioned a close 
fitting chapeau of slightly darker than natural chamois hide. 
As an accentuating decoration, the hat is laced fore to aft 
with a brilliant red shoelace. A detachable cape-collar of 
matching chamois hugs the shoulders tightly, inaugurat- 
ing an especially smart accessory combination for street 
dress or suit. The visual effect of the topper makes it not 
improbable that some over-extended old grad may venture 
an unsuccessful kick-off from the stands while little Algie 
will have no end of fun blowing it up for back-alley rugby. 
Lord & Taylor will gladly demonstrate. The same pleasant 
idea has been advanced by Miss Hawes to include hat and 
cape ensembles of luscious felts, each utilizing two har- 
monious Fall shades. 

Many of the slick things for Fall depend on how firm a 
foundation the young modern has. Yet Dorothy Bickum, 
whose Vagabonds embrace many a youthful form, vetoes 
any and all personal interest in figures that have gone a- 
wandering. With her, the thigh’s the limit—not age, and 
the size of the figure is small in both price and girth. Rec- 
ognizing that the woiking goil today has 1929 tastes and a 
1932 pay cut, Miss Bickum introduces the ‘Working Girl”. 
(Pleased ta me’cha.) Craftily concocted of Skinner's finest 
silks and brocades, Business Girl bands and girdles sub- 
stitute quality for flimsy, wishy, lacy one-time washables. 
Two bands for the price of a watch and girdles from there 
to three-fifty. Would seem that the Business Girl’s boss's 
wife might do equally well to add a litter of the doo-daws 
to the Business Girl's boss’s daughter's boarding school or 
college Hop chest. 


_ now meet Duvelga, Toucha, Zara, Kurdessa and 
Nouvella. No, they're neither harem beauties nor side- 
show freaks but rather, the newest of the Fall topcoat 
woolens from the mills of Forstmann. In general they are 
crépe weaves yet differ from former crépes in that they hold 
their shape and are non-stretchable. 

Duvelga has a tiny needle-point facing; Toucha, a visible 
surface drop-stitch; Zara (for more formal coats), an 
illusive herringbone pattern, while Kurdessa, warm and 
heavy, looks somewhat like a cheviot. Nouvella has been 

reserved for only the finest coats and is 
fabricated of Indo-China cashmere as soft 
and smooth as uncut velvet. 

Mr. Pullman meets further competition 
in the names of the Forstmann dress and 
suit woolens. Estrella is a pure wool crépe 
as fine as a silk voile. A whole dress weighs 
less than a pound. Londra has a spider 
weave effect; Madjara is a rough-surface 
crépe. Chantra is a waffle-weave. Add a 
little maple syrup and serve. 


‘ —S.A.L. 
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HAT’S LIFE, and that’s what LIFE brings. We don’t try to be too subtle, or ultra smart, 
or boringly sophisticated. We think a magazine like LIFE ought to be at home any- 
where, ready to entertain everybody in the family, from little Wilfred to dear old 
Grammaw. . . So—with an eye to Good Taste—we try to pack into each issue 
enough satire and humor to satisfy practically everybody. And we like to sit 
back and picture (as we have above) the entire family getting a kick out 
of the things we print. . . But LIFE isn’t all laughs with us; once in a 
while the Subscription Department tells us they’ve found another 
family that doesn’t subscribe regularly. . . By the way, does 
yours? We have a “new family” offer on tap—ten whole 


months for only a dollar. If you’re not a subscriber— 


OBEY THAT IMPULSE! 


























































































































































































































’. An 
8. Don't go beyond this 

9. How the drunk goes home. 
21. This takes a lot of washing. 
2. This stock seldom goes down. 
3. Half a dinner. 

5. In summer, a frozen asset 


3. Child studies. 
2. Something to make light of 


3. The life of the party. 
5. A leather beater. 


98. Funeral song. 





















































NO. 1 


NO. 1 HORIZONTAL 


Kids get this in September. 

Fog goes this way. 

Always being stepped on. 

. You can never get seats on this 


. Proverbially alike. 


3. 


4. 
5. 


6. 


Something to take to when frightened. 
Hard wood from acorns. 

Linen in shreds. 

This is good for a beating. 


. The way the landlord wants the house. 


NO. 2 





The sort of thing you can't deny 
old Russian scourge. 


2 7 











. This keeps the doctor off. 
. Cut down. 
. When a storekeeper's broke he puts 


this on. 


. A sign of conviction. 
. The way business is supposed to be. 
. The chamber of political horrors. 
20. What everything adds up to. 
2. A high flyer. 
24. What most everybody sits on now. 
25. This keeps you up to scratch. 
27. Something cutting, burning, and bitter, 
28. Something that isn’t here. 
. A number (abbreviated). 
. A short announcement. 
. Nosey. 
3. A black substance for polishing. 
. This can’t be new now. 
. Something to chew. 
. A proud father does this. 
. An underwritten statement. 
4. There it is! 
16. Easily cut. 
48. What most babies sit on. 
i9. A big point for religion. 
. This can’t be good. 
2. What a yokel does in town. 
i. Things to sing. 
. Professional boxers try to stay in this. 
. Demolish. 
. Two friends. 
. These are found in big layers. 
. An actor. 
. Bone dry. 
4. This always uses a comb. 
. This is easily seen through. 


NO. 2 HORIZONTAL 


. It's all over now. 
. Good for a quick turnover. 
3. This always smells. 
4. A flat-head. 
. A one-man show for women only. 
. Unruffled. 
. This will get sappy soon. 
. Your father’s sister's husband. 
. Some time back. 
. You'll never get up if you do this. 





6 9 10 12 





16 











. A little butter. 
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. A command to anybody 
. Always full of holes 




















. This always comes back to you 
. Summit spelled without a P 
. A well-known Congressional district. 





3. Something to shoot at 
39. A notable leftover 


. You can keep this without having it 
. Sometimes this is a little cuckoo 

. An energy measurement 

. Long Island 

. A center of trade 

. An exalted poem. 


















































This eats almost everything 





. This kind of crust isn't objectionable 

. A wanderer. 

. There’s a catch in this 

. This boat has a flat bottom 

. This is good for an occasional blow-out 
. Bulk measurement. 






























































. Something high in Turkey. 
. Unclean confusions. 











. This is felt. 











NO, 1 VERTICAL 


. A tender spot. 















































. A give-away. 
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BASED ON 
A SCIENTIFIC 
PRINCIPLE 


| SqurBpsB Shaving Cream will intro- 
duce you to a new principle in shav- 
| ing. For Squibb’s is designed not 
| only for ease while you shave but 
| also for extra ease after shaving. 

In two definite ways, it increases 
the comfort of shaving. A soothing 
balm makes a gliding pathway for 
the razor—protecting the skin from 
rasping. And a special ingredient 
supplies oils essential to the com- 
fort of the skin—leaving your face 
remarkably cool, refreshed, and 
comfortable. 

Most men who try Squibb’s pre- 
fer it. Ask your druggist for a free 
trial tube or send 10c for a generous 
guest-size tube to E. R. Squibb & 
Sons, Squibb Building, New York. 


SQUIBB 


SHAVING CREAM 

















OG BOOK FREE 
uous OG BOOK FRE 
SEND FOR IT NOW- 
lon Pr ME THRIVE | 


ON PROPER CARE | 


=" When your dog is healthy he 
needs care to keep him in the 
ink of condition. When sick 

= needs intelligent treatment 

























to make him well. In both in- 
stances, Glover’s 48-pageGuide 


Fy 





mon dog ailments, and the true 
facts about DISTEMPER, as well 
as advice on the regular care o' 
the dog, should be handy before 
emergencies arise. Mail coupon 
for your copy NOW! Bulletins 
on CATS or FOXES or RAB- /! 
BITS mailed on request. Our // 
Veterinarian will answer ques- 
tions on any animal ailments free. 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO.., Inc., 

Dept. F, 119 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
Please send me a free copy of your Guide Book on 
Diseases and Feeding of Dogs. 










Name 
PN ads sriccaeicioncoovsniepib Seciemapaaseasiiadebinibaiapinian 
City and State __...... 


GLOVER'S 


IMPERIAL 


ANIMAL MEDICINES 











| 65. This is only found in church. 


| 67. A knife sharpener. 








23. A singular third person. } 
24. The man to borrow from. 
26. To wear away. 
28. A big tear. 

30. A hole pattern. | 
33. These are always willing to swap. 

36. Everybody has run this. 

37. This goes in front of a boat. 

38. A big sweet potato. 

40. Jobs spelled without a T. 

41. These keep running in spite of business. 
44. Floods. 
47. This means a cut for the doctor. 

49. The kid who knows his father. 

50. These have lots of ginger. 
52. To move briskly. 

56. A child beater. 

59. A mad dog. 

61. A singular object. 
62. A familiar get-up. 
64. A snake rests in this. 


TO VISITORS 
OF MONTREAL 


66. A big place in the country. 


68. This ge in every garden. 
69. The skids are under these. : Ss 
70. Misquotes, falsifies, and garbles. 


p 


Y 





NO. 2 VERTICAL 


1. Cords in the neck. 

2. An old story to everybody. 
3. Punctuation mark. 

4. This is in everybody's, reach. 
5. A handy man in a hospital. 
6. These always start a row. 

. Your sister's daughter. 

8. A cold shiver. 





9. This kind of cake is flat. This valuable Guide Book 
10. When this falls you can’t pick up speed. 
11. Cut it out to a printer. ‘. HERE are some of its features: 
12. Something green in a ring that’s ex- . ° 
pensive. daily program of events. . . his- 
15. Sly glances. torical sketches. . . digest of 
21. An instrument of conveyance in writing. liquor laws... . shopping guide 
22. High distinction. ... Where to dine and dance. 


25. Grandfather wears these long. 


27. Infuriates. Write us today for your free copy! 


29. How to succeed. Here’s good news! Our rates fit 
31. Twenty-four bottles. 1932 bud Charles D 

32. Merchants are buying these red now. your 4 budget. Unarles Vorn- 
33. Stumble. berger and his Broadcasting Or- 
34. What rovers do. chestra play for the Mount Royal 
35. This isn’t funny. Dinner and Supper Dances. 


37. It's hard to get good ones on the radio. 
39. Cat-call. 
42. The forest fire department. 


Monsieur Charles, our Maitre 
d’ hotel, is at your service. Today 


43. There are five important points to this. the American Dollar buys far 
45. This man writes down reputations. more hotel accommodations in 
46. An employer. 

‘ ae Canada. May we look forward 


48. A big thing in history. 
51. To descend on the wing rapidly. 


53. A drinker. mein : 
: . 250 Single Rooms with Bath . $3 up 
S\ 2 , “@ ~ 
+4 a yore Da nto place. 250 Double Rooms with Bath $6 up 
ey ee ge ) mk «+s & es & 8 
57. This is all mouth. 160 Gustes old up 
58. What people do at dinner. 


to seeing you soon? 


60. Don’t fall for this. ee, 
' i | 63. We all get under this sometime. 
Book,explaining the symptoms andtreatment ofcom- 65. An impressive fear. 
; / Lo 7 . o1un 
3S © 


Royal 
Hotel 


J. ALDERIC RAYMOND, President 
VERNON G. CARDY, Managing Director 





“Won't you sit down and rest your 
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MAILMANIA 


HE Misses Lydia V. Lehman and 

Luella D. Baker, President and Sec- 
retary respectively of the Salem (Ore- 
gon) Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, are against cigarette advertise- 
ments and told us so in a resolution 
that we turned over to the advertising 
department to ponder. ‘We also regis 
ter disapproval,” continues the resolu- 
tion, “of stories which feature women 
smoking or offering cigarettes to others, 
or in any way tend to lower the high 
standard of womanhood by using girls 
Or women in connection with these 
stories.” 


A Mr. Ralph Roose- 
velt Thomas, of Ari- 
zona, wants us to find 
him a wife. “I would 
like to make a first- 
class writer,” Mr. 
Thomas writes, “and a 
great president of the 
United States. We 
have had two great 
presidents, George 
Washington and Abra- 
ham Lincoln. I'd like 
to be great, or greater 
than either. What I 
need is a wife with 25 
or 30,000 dollars or 
more money. Then | 
could keep at writing, 
and make a great presi- 
dent. . . . Maybe you 
know where there is 
one. A lady, age from 
25 to 29; 5 feet to 5 
feet 2 in height; hair dark brown or 
brown; weight from 100 to 130; good 
looking or halfway good looking; who 
has been a school teacher graduate of 
college.” 

7. 

Miss Ruth Stage, of Berkeley, doesn’t 
like depression jokes. ‘I should appre- 
ciate it,” she says, “if you would per- 
sonally see to it that the one about ever 
the atom being busted does not appear 
in LIFE. It has appeared in every other 
magazine two, three and four times.” 


GENII 
fence month's cover is apt to be 


worth twice the purchase price a 
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4. SUCH IS LIFE! 


hundred years from now; it’s the first 
time direct color photography has been 
used in this field. It took us 60 days to 
assemble the parts, from the Roosevelt 
mask by ABNER DEAN to the pie by 
Cushman, Manhattan baker. Mr. HOF- 
STEDER, ace color photographer of 
the Powers Reproduction Corporation, 
made the exposures. 

TONY BALCOM claims to be the 
only artist devoid of temperament; he 
says it’s a pose with most of his con- 
temporaries. He is the sole creator of 
the tin caricature medium and has buile 
up a wide reputation for doing just the 
sort of thing that appears on page 12 
of this issue. An illustrator of repute, 





L. L. (Tony) Balcom, tin god of the Westport (Conn.) art colony, at 
home with soldering iron, pincers, and tin shears. 


he recently did a volume of Mocha 
Dick (antecedent of Melville’s Moby 
Dick) for Scribner's that will mean 
new laurels, and, we hope, geld when 
it appears this month. . . . JOHN 
HARKINS, teammate of BALCOM in 
the tin series, owns a genuine log cabin 
in the Westport hills, filled with Early 
American furniture and prints. His 
front yard is a mint sanctuary, which 
reminds us—when out of ginger ale, 
mash and toss a handful of mint leaves 
into a glass 14 full of gin, 24 full of 
seltzer water. . DON HEROLD 
hates autograph collectors and Holly- 
wood and hopes to bring his family 
back to New York in the near future. 
He is a rabid debunker and says he en- 


joyed doing the pictures on page five 
of this issue. .. . MARGE, whose real 
name is MARJORIE HENDERSON, 
is spending the summer collecting 
freckles at Ocean City. She is an author. 
ity on boy friends and rarely gives the 
so-called sterner sex a break. . . . ED. 
WINA has a pooch, the image of 
SINBAD who romps through LIFE’s 
pages; she uses him for a model and 
says he keeps about two ideas ahead 
of her all the time. . . . BORIS ART. 
ZYBASHEFF is one of the few estab. 
lished book illustrators who can turn 
his talents to other fields without loss 
of dignity. His mastery of line tech- 
nique is a real goal for other artists 
to shoot at. . . . HELENA SMITH 
DAYTON, who models “The Social 
Life of a Physician’’, once made a 
full-length movie containing clay mod- 
els, one sequence being that of a hun- 
dred clay figures dancing in a ball- 
room to the alleged music of a clay 
band... . BILL HOL- 
MAN has more or less 
dropped his character- 
istic trade mark: a 
sleazy-looking cat with 
a bandaged tail... . 
JEFFERSON MACH.- 
AMER has just com- 
pleted a tough assign- 
ment: fifty book illus- 
trations—all for the 
same book . . . we 
overheard two artists 
talking about apart- 
ments the other day. 
One said he had just 
moved from a duplex 
to a triplex. The other 
said huh!, his was a 
sexplex. 
PEEVES 
, E. POWERS ' car- 
toons in the af- 
ternoon Hearst papers. . . . The 
trimotor that swooped down over a 
Long Island beach the other Sunday 
and loudspeakered a sunburn lotion 
to a crowd seeking relaxation. . . . 
Writers (some of them prominent, 
too) who repeatedly steal Robert 
Benchley’s ideas. . . . Artists who try 
to sell us cartoons, ‘until they can get 
on their feet and resume legitimate 
art’. . . . People who submit “Bright 
Sayings of Children”. . . . Writers who 
try to sell us bales of old (or new) two- 
line jokes. . . . Writers and artists who 
ask for detailed descriptions of our 
wants; none of them ever thinking of 
reading the magazine. . . . Readers who 
mail scathing criticisms—anonymous- 
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. . The newsboy on the cor- | 
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‘Chic’ Sale-' 


tells about a 
BARBER who had 


A 
lose 


} 


KNEW a barber by the name of Tuggles. 

Big, tall, good lookin’ feller; got his suits 
tailor-made and was always puttin’ on a clean 
shirt. Had the first chair in the shop; right 
up by the winder. Well sir, in spite of all 
that, even his regular customers started 
dwindlin’. They would pass him by and git 
in the other chairs, and I'll tell you why. 

He wasn’t friendly. Always frownin’ and 
stewin’ and frettin’. You couldn’t even say 
to him that it was a nice day without startin’ 
a big argument. Nervous, too. One day he 
whacked off the tip of a man’s ear. Well 
sir, the man jest got out of the chair and 
stood there lookin’ at him. Seen right away 
what the trouble was. ‘“Tuggles,’’ he sez, 
‘shere’s a little tin box of chocolate tablets. 
Try em.” Out he walked. And I’Il tell you 
what’s a fact: Tuggles has got more cus- 
He’s the 


most popular barber in town. There you are. 


CR Sale 


If you would keep that sunny disposition, keep 


tomers now than he can handle. 


‘‘regular.’" And keeping ‘‘regular,”’ as your family 
doctor would express it, means at least one thorough 
bowel movement daily—the most important thing for 
one’s health and happiness. 

Ex-Lax, ‘the little tin box of chocolate tablets’’ — 
will keep you “‘regular.”” It is a scientific laxative 
that acts gently, yet surely. Ex-Lax does not gripe 
—and isn’t habit-forming, It’s just the perfect lax- 


ative. At all drug stores. In roc, 25c, 5o0c boxes. 


Keep “‘regular’’ with 


EX-LAX 


The Chocolated Laxative 


—_—{—_—_[___—_—_=_==: — — 


FREE SAMPLE OF EX-LAX 


1 “6enIc° ns . . esere 
an CHIC SALE S WELLS CORNERS GAZETT: 


Mail this coupon to Ex-Lax, Inc., P, O. Box 170, W792 
Times-Plaza Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 7 7 
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QUEERESPONDENCE 


Conducted by Professor Gurney Williams 


First Prize Winner 


D EAR PROF: Has anyone ever succeeded in getting his name off a sucker 
list?—W. L. Bonney, Santa Ana, Calif. 

Dear Bonney: Julius Fiditch, of Cape May, N. J., thought he could do this 
but he couldn’t. Fiditch’s troubles began when he mailed a coupon for a sample 
of tooth paste. Manufacturers of other products somehow managed to get him on 
their mailing lists, and within two weeks Fiditch was swamped with direct mail 
advertising. In desperation he changed his name to Horatio Dimwitz, grew a beard, 
and moved to Oklahoma—but it didn’t do any good. Mr. Fiditch—or Mr. Dim- 
witz—now opens five pounds of mail daily, addressed variously to Horatio Dim- 
wig, H. Dimwick, Homer Dimwatz, and H. Dimwaffle. You might as well give up. 

° 
Second Prize Winner 

Dear Prof: A local store advertises Whimsies (chemise), Wiff (brassiere), 
and Pouf (panties). What is this a sign of ?—Mary Sweeney, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dear Mary: This is a sign of trouble. For instance, a Daisy Fuzz once entered 
a Rochester lingerie shoppe and asked the clerk for “a Wiff and Powf.” The 
clerk looked puzzled for a moment, then smiled and asked Miss Fuzz if she 
meant a whiffenpoof, the bird that takes a whiff of cigar smoke and says poof. 
Miss Fuzz went away and never came back. 

° 


Third Prize Winner 


Dear Prof: Once 1 kept a paper napkin on my lap through an entire meal. 
Do I hold the record?—Dr. B. W. Wells, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Dear Dr.: Yes—congratulations! A New Yorker named Herman Lurch once 
maintained that he had accomplished this feat but a committee of judges dis- 
qualified him when they found that he had tacked the napkin to his wooden leg. 


Fourth and Fifth Prizes 


EAR PROF: Did you ever hear of a dress shirt that was bulge-proof?— 
I. K. Powers, Meriden, Conn. 

Dear Powers: According to my records, Filbert Cramp, address unknown, 
once designed and fashioned out of boiler plate a shirt, drilled for studs and 
painted white, that did not bulge. One night, however, Cramp was run over by 
a street car and had to be removed from his shirt (which now resembled a wash- 
board) with a blow torch. His non-bulge patent is for sale at $3.75, or make offer. 


° 

Dear Prof: Did any mother ever fail to send a bright saying of her child to 
a “Bright Sayings Editor’ ?—Charles Baradinsky, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Dear Charles: Yes. The mother of four-year-old Freddie Grundle, of your 
city, has that distinction. Freddie, after glancing through several “Bright Say- 
ings’ departments one day, looked up at his mother and said: “Of all the lousy 
tripe I ever read—!" Mrs. Grundle didn’t realize what a bright saying this was; 
she merely spanked Freddie for saying tripe and forgot the matter. 

° 

Note: So many QUEERESPONDENTS have sent in the following questions that the 
Professor has the megrims (look it up). 1. Has anyone ever seen a “wet paint” ~— with- 
out touching the painted article? 2. Has any successful political candidate kept his cam- 
paign promises? The answer to both questions is no. 

2 
E A QUEERESPONDENT! This department will pay twenty dollars in prizes each 
month for the best questions received from readers. There are no rules—all you have 
to do is write your questions on a postcard or sheet of paper and send them to Prof. G. 
Williams, Lire, 60 East 42nd St., New York. 

The five best questions received before the 20th of each month will be eligible for that 
month's competition; those received after that date will be considered for the following 
month's contest. The winning questions will be answered in this department, and prizes 
will be awarded as follows: 

For the best question $10 
For the second best $5 
For the third best $3 
Fourth and fifth prizes, each $1 

Read this month's QUEERESPONDENCE and then send in your questions. Send in as 

many as you like—at any time. Try to find some questions the Professor can't answer! 
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_ are two ways to watch a baseball game. You can strain 
your eyes and your patience from the bleachers, or you can 
enjoy every play from the grandstand. Likewise, there are two 
ways to drive your car. You can use ordinary gasoline and get 
there, or you can use Ethyl Gasoline and ride smoothly and 


‘asily—without strain. Ethyl takes your motor off your mind, 
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417 ETHYL GASOLINE 





ETHYL 





makes the 


DIFFERENCE 


Every gallon of Ethyl Gasoline is 
good gasoline plus Ethy! fluid. In- 
side the engine of your car,the Ethyl 
fluid controls gasoline — makes it 
burn evenly makes it deliver 
more power and less waste heat. 








Special knock-testing engines, ex- 
hibited at fairs and in automotive 
laboratories throughout the coun- 
try, show that Ethyl prevents the 
uneven explosions that cause harm- 





ful knock, overheating, wear and 
tear on the motor and power-waste. 











Put Ethyl Gasoline in your car and 
you will feel the difference it makes. 
One pump in five on every highway 
sells Ethyl today. The better per- 
formance it gives any car has made 
it the biggest selling brand of motor 
fuel in the country. 





To take greater advantage of the 
high quality and universal distri- 
bution of Ethyl Gasoline, nearly all 
car manufacturers are aow offering 
high compression engines, as either 
standard or optional equipment. 
These engines require Ethyl to give 
the superior performance for which 


they were designed. 
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In the air, where safety depends on 
reliable gasoline, Ethyl is the stand- 
ard of quality. Army and Navy 
planes use Ethyl! Gasoline. 
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You are sure of value when you 


buy from the pump that bears this 
Ethyl emblem. The quality of Ethyl 
Gasoline ismaintainedby inspection 
of samples collected daily. Ethyl 
fluid contains lead. Ethy! Gasoline 








Corporation, New York City. 









Switeh to Camels 


Never parched or toasted 


A BLEND of choice Turkish and 


mild, sun-ripened Domestic to- 
baccos—Camels are never parched or 
toasted. Made fresh and kept fresh in 
the Camel Humidor Pack, Camels are 
mild and cool-burning. If you haven’t 
smoked a fresh cigarette lately, switch 
to Camels for just one day, then leave 
them — if you can. 


R. de REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Don’t remove the Camel Humidor Pack — it is protection against perfume % 
and powder odors, dust and germs. Buy Camels by the carton for home or @ 
Made FRESH — Kept FRESH office. The Humidor Pack keeps Camels fresh 








